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Manchester, England 


Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for S 
Opening, Preparing, Spinning =z 


and Doubling. Cotton, Waste, 
Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 


NEW PATENT CARDING ENGINE 


COMPRISING MANY IMPROVED MOTIONS, Etc. 
Sole Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 867—49 Federal Street Boston (9), Mass. 


Large storehouse in Boston, containing very large supply of parts for Hetherington machines. 
Permanent staff of experienced fitters for all kinds of repairs and resetting work on Hetherington and other machines. 


CATALOGUES, INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES ON REQUEST 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS!! 


HARD WASTE 
MADE 
SOFT 
AND 
USABLE 
BY 


THE WHITIN HARD WASTE MACHINE— 


Circular sent if requested. 


| 


== 
x— = 


Specify 
**UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


—and these Stars Dyestuffs Softeners 
have a meaning Sizes Oils Chemicals 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Starches, we are gratified al the widespread recognition Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 


they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 


knowledge and experience is at your service. CORPORATION 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C 


Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
by Chicago, Ill. | 
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| | The Dunson Mills at La Grange, Georgia, now in process of expansion 


Dunson Doubling Production ~ 


N enterprise that is forced to double its output, due to a 
: constantly increasing demand for its products, may rightly 
be counted a success. 


| Such is the fortunate position of The Dunson Mills of LaGrange, 
Georgia, makers of special ducks, osnaburgs, twills and drills for 
the manufacturing and converting trades. 


Originally operating with 21,168 ring spindles, The Dunson Mills 
| is now expending more than $1,000,000 in improvements. These 
improvements will include new brick and concrete buildings 
modernly equipped which will provide The Dunson Mills with 
40,000 ring spindles, 10,000 twister spindles, 1,000 looms and 
other important special processes necessary for the manufac- 
turing of their products. 


This organization of Engineers was retained to plan and supervise the 
construction and equipment of the original plant as well as the recent 
expansion of The Dunson Mills. 


The enormous and rapid growth of the Southern textile industry during 
the last two decades has called for our participation to a large extent in 
the vital problems of textile construction, equipment and production. 


century at your disposal and to confer with you on your plans for a new 

enterprise or for the sound expansion of an established business. Simply 

write for an appointment without obligation to you. You will also be 

interested in reading our new booklets, * Picks to the Minute,” on the 
textile industry and “Factories for the Future.” 


F We shall be glad to place our practical experience of nearly a quarter 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 
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CR7006 Switch 


Easy to operate 


Start and stop by shipper 
rod 


Safety for operator 
Electrical parts are all en- 
closed——under-voltage pro- 
tection provided 

Protection for motor 


Relay closely follows motor 
heating curve 


Durable Contactors 
Solid copper—heavy spring 
pressure —!ong life tips 
Easily installed 


Ample wiring space—readily 
mounted 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Power Dept., 84 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


You START RIGHT with the 
CR7006 Magnetic Switch 


The right start is a sure start. That 1s why G-E CR7006 
Magnetic Starting Switches are on these machines. 


They save time, and increase production—for they quickly 
and surely start and stop the machines as operators 
desire. 


The CR7006 Switch has a temperature overload relay 
which closely follows the heating curve of the motor. 
This prevents any unnecessary shut-downs, either in 
starting or running—for only the overloads which are 
dangerous to the motor make the switch stop the machine. 


Low Price—Stock Shipment 


Ask the G-E sales office in any large 
city for complete information on the 
CR7006 Starting Switch for small a-c. 
motors. 


43A-106 


ELECTRIC 
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The diameter of the supporting 
plunger is equal to the di- 
ameter of the shaft. 


‘*Sellers’’ Cone Vise Coupling: 


Equal to any, superior to 
most, most convenient of 
all. All parts shipped from 
stock, either straight or re- 
ducing. 


BALL and 


Sellers SOCKET Han gers 


Permanence, Beauty, Strength 


Above all EFFICIENCY 


A hanger for the ceiling with support for the Box 
nearly EQUAL TO A CONCRETE PIER. Insures 
an unbroken oil film, light running shafting and 
twenty-four hours per day service without risk of 
heated bearing's. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Main Office and Works: New England Office: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
A. G. NEW, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


This photograph was taken in a large textile 
plant in New Jersey. The Shafting was installed 
in 1863 by Sellers and is still in perfect condition. 
This is one of the earliest complete shafting equip- 
ments using Sellers Double Cone Vise Couplings. 
Name of owner furnished if requested. 


SELLERS SERVICE 


Machine Tools 


Injectors 
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You Adopted The 


Tape 


Probably you have frequently weighed the advantages of con- 
stant spindle speed, as produced by the tape drive, against the 
disadvantage of variable spindle speed with resultant loss of 
twist and quality, as produced by the old method of band driven 
spindles— 


—and resolved that some day you’d make this change from 
profit-eating, band driven spindles to the profit-making, modern 
tape drive. 


Why not tackle the problem NOW? With production slack 
you'll have time now to take the question apart and study it 
from every angle—and the more you look into it the better you'll 
think of the tape drive. 


Machinery manufacturers will welcome an opportunity to show 
you how you can increase the quality and quantity of your pro- 
duction and lower your costs by the use of tape-driven spinning. 
They can give you complete facts and figures showing how this 
change may be effected at your plant. 


Every move you make NOW to speed production—raise your 
quality standards—and. modernize your equipment will mean 
compound profits for your mill when the market demand for 
textiles swings back—and it’s coming soon. 


What better time could you ask for to look into this tape drive 
problem? Many mills have decided the question in favor of tape 
driven spindles and have seen a striking increase in production 
and quality in consequence. 


Take a long, sober look at what it means in | stoppage of profit 
leaks alone. Remember that in industry there is no standing 
still—if you are not going ahead probably your competitor is 
going ahead of you. | 


Ask the manufacturers of machinery for fresh information on™ 


the tape drive. Do it NOW! 


Better Equipment 
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Help Keep 
The South 
Leading in 
Big Scale 


Production 


of Quality 


Textiles 


Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: 


Saco-Lowell Shops Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Charlotte Mfg. Co. The Bahnson Co. 

Whitin Machine Works Ashworth Bros., Inc. Howard Bros. Mfg. , Oe Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. Terrell Machine Co. B. S. Roy & Son Parks-Cramer Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. Hopedale Mfg. ay ag * Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Brown-St. Onge Co Carrier Engineering Corp. . W. Butterworth 4 Sons Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. Barber-Coiman Co. Fatnis Bearing Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Ss. K. F. industries The Root Co. ie ay Process Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


The Stafford Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. cick: Belt Co. 
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THE 


H. Windle. of Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


title of this article is insep- 

arably connected with that of 
Fales & Jenks, the oldest builders in 
the world of this class of machinery, 
they naturally have been leaders in 
its improvements and development. 

The Fales & Jenks Machine Com- 
pany was established in_ 1830 and 
began the manufacture of Ring 
Spinning Frames in 1845 and of 
Ring Twisters in 1846. The first 
radical development from the two 
bearing type of spindle was per- 
fected in our spindle department 
under F. J. Rabbeth in 1868, which 
was the first practical self contained 
or single rail twister spindle. In 
i871 the first ring spinning spindle 
of single rail type was brought out 
by John Booth. 

These single rail spindles resulted 
in the construction of the so-called 
box or ladder type of spindle rail in 
1870. In. 1878 the first of the mod- 
ern top or Rabbeth type spindle was 
brought out as the result of a de- 
lermined effort to produce a high 
speed spinning spindle. 

The early Rabbeth spindle did not 
prove satisfactory for twisters, with 
the result that m 1881 Albert R. 
Sherman, then chief draftsman, in- 
vented the Sherman twister spindle, 
which was later redesigned for spin- 
ning. Today the Sherman type spin- 


No. 3 


Fales & Jenks Spinning Spindles 


I—For line counts, band whirl, cup bebbin drive. 
. 2—For medium fine counts, tape whirl, large taper 


bobbin drive. 

. '—For medium count, 
clutch bobbin drive. 
taper bobbin drive. 


bobbin drive. 


band 


. +—For coarse counts, tape whirl, standard taper 


By J. 


die is universally used in alt foreign even 


countries. From this point on the 
development of the spindle has kept 
pace with the requirements of the 
industry until at present time spin- 
dies for all sizes of ring frames and 
twisters are refinements of this 


early type. 
With the development of the 
spindle came the growth and im- 


provement of the machine itself. To 
meet the diversity of requirements 
particularly: in the length of trav- 
erse we brought out in 1906 our 
patent fully adjustable boxed head 


frame whereby the spindle rails, 
cylinder and builder motion parts 
can be adjusted as a umit for any 


desired setting between the top of 
bobbin and the guide wires. 

To further facilitate and simplify 
the’ erection of frames we applied 
at about the same time our patent 
adjustable foot with enclosed jack 
screw on all head ends, foot ends 
and center supports of neat design 
with no pockets or obstruction 
where waste can accumulate when 
sweeping. 

The most important improvement 
on spinning frames in recent years 
was the tape driven spindle brought 
out by us in 1907 and has since been 
adopted as standard for both spin- 
ning and twister equipment, the 


No. 4 


No. 5 


whirl, centrifugal 


. 4—For medium coarse counts, tape whirl, standard ” 


Fales & Jenks New Model Ring Spinning Frame, in the construction of which is 
incorporated the advancement made during 80 years of experience, specializing In 


patent 


twist 
driven spindles equipped with our 


sliding 


remarkable 
average breaking strength of yarns 
resulted 
per spindle also increased produc- 


and 


on 


all 


obtainable 


fension 
increase til 


In greater 


following 


has 


with 


made a 
the forme! 
product 


processes, 


tape practically 


from looms equipped 
with aufomatic warp stop motions 
as the soft twisted ends in the warp, 
eaused by slack spindle bands are 
now eliminated. 

The Fales & Jenks new model ring 
spinning frames and ring twisters 

Continued on Page 34 


Fales & Jenks Spinning 
showing the substantial construction, convenient ar- 
‘angement of twist and lay change gears, door locking 
device, adjustable foot and cross rib separating 
upper from the lower part. 


Frame 


Head End Gearing, 


the 


the manufacture of ring spinning and twisting machinery. 
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Modern Spinning Frame as Compared With the Old Frame 


highest production consistent 
with quality at the lowest possi- 


ble cost per pound is the goal of 
every cotton mill manager. We all 
know that the number of pounds 


any given number of spinning spin- 
dies will produce depends upon the 
speed of the front rolls, the number 
down and the amount of 
time the frame is stopped for dof- 
fing, cleaning or repairing. To help 
the mill manager gain his goal of 
production, quality and low cost has 
been the ambition of all the textile 
machinery builders. From year t 
vear improvements have been made 
which have given the mill manager 
with a modern spinning equipment! 
a tremendous advantage over the 
mill manager who still has old mod- 
els of spinning 

First of all, let us take the modern 
Lape driven spindle as compared LO 
the old band driven spindle. By 
means of an idler pulley the tape is 
even tension, 


of ends 


trames. 


kept at an regardless 


of weather or of the relative hu- 
midity of the spinning room. We 
know that no human being can tie 


on a hundred bands and have an 


equal tension on all of them. The 
writer has taken speeds of band 
driven spindles and found a varia- 
tion of over one thousand revolu- 
Lions per spindle. The writer re- 
cently took speeds of several tape 
driven spindles and found at the 


the theoretical spindle speed of 7,000 


revolutions from the highest to the 
lowest the spindles did not vary 
over fifty revolutions per minute. 


This naturally means that the yarn 
from the spinning frame with a tape 
driven spindle will have a far more 
even twist and a better appearance. 
tut the advantage of the almost 
constant speed of tape driven spin- 
dies does not end simply in the even 
and smooth twisted yarn. Unless you 
are making yarn where the twist 1s 
specifically specified, you can almost 
always reduce the amount of twist 
because on a frame with band drivy- 
en spindles you put on a twist gear 
that suits the average spindle speed 
which is not the correct spindle 
speed. You know that when you 
reduce the twist in your yarn you 
necessarily increase the front roll 
and you know that an $in- 
front roll speed means in- 
creased production. 


speed 


creased 


Spinning frames with tape driven 
spindies are cheaper to operate than 
frames with band driven spindles. 
In checking up the cost of putting 
on bands on band driven spindles 
we have found a wide variation in 
various mills. We are taking, how- 
ever, the most conservative reports 
that we have gotten. We have 
found that one man can put on 
hands, doing nothing else, on about 
20,000 spindies. We have found that 
man, doing nothing else, can 
easily take care of 50,000 spindles 
that are tape driven. Figuring a 
man’s wages at $900 per year, this 
means a labor saving of 50,000 spin- 
dies, tape driven, as compared with 
50,000 spindles, band driven, of $1,350 
a year. Thirteen hundred and fifty 


One 


By a Representative of 


dollars is the interest at six per cent 
on Labor. of 
always with us and every mill man- 
ager wants to eliminate fixed labor 
charges, if he possibly can, by put- 
fing in modern machinery. Many 
mill men have said that tape driven 
spindles require more power 
drive than band driven spindles. IL! 
is true that tape driven spindle- 
apparently use more horsepowet, 
but this is easily understood when 
you put a indicator on the 
tape driven spindles and compare 
them with the speeds of band driven 
spindles. This indicator will 
you that the increased power is nec- 
essary because your spindles are ai: 
running at the proper and 
with slack bands on band driveu 
spindles the bands are slipping and 
vou are not using the same amount 
of power. Your power with 
driven spindles will be constan‘ 


Course, 


speed 


show 


speed 


lupe 


the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


be purchased a few years since. 
Spindles are so rigidly inspected and 
the limits by which they are man- 
ufactured are so close that many 
spindles which now do not pass in- 
spection are positively better than 
the best blades that could be turned 
out only a few years ago. While the 
principles of the manufacture of 
spindles have not changed, the 
methods of manufacture have un- 
dergone revolutionary changes’ and 
the resulting product is far nearer 
the theoretical idea of a _ perfect 
spindle than at any time during the 
manufacture of spinning frame 
spindles. 


We cannot speak of simply - the 
tape driven spindle without going 
into other improvements on the 


modern spinning frame, because 
along with the development of the 
taupe driven spindle has come many 
unprovements which make it possi- 


Saco-Lowell 


with band driven spindles you will 
have a wide variation of power, he- 
cause bands are continually break- 
ing when tightening up. They vary 
according to the weather and they 
also vary according to the man who 
is putting on the bands. The result 
that you get, as spoken of above, 
with band driven spindles is a varia- 
tion in twist that at times is almost 
insufferable. We have found in all 
of our experiments in comparing 
band driven spindles to tape driven 
spindles that the power variation 
was very nearly in proportion to the 
increased production. 

The manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery when starting to manufac- 
ture for the first time tape driven 
spindles found that they had to rev- 
olutionize their methods of manu- 
facture and to give more thought to 
accurately building a spindle than 
ever before. It was not a question 
of simply putting on a whirl! that 
would take a tape instead of a whirl 
that would take a band. Higher 
spindle speeds have been used since 
the innovation of the tape driven 
spindle and this required a better 
built spindle. The developments in 
machinery tools, particularly in the 
grinders, have provided equipment 
for furnishing better balanced, more 
uniform spindles than could pre- 
viously be made. Very elaborate 


and lengthy research has been made 
in steel for making spindles, result- 
ing in a better material than could 


their 


pinning Frame 


ble for a modern spinning frame to 
outstrip the old frames. 

In recent years the. manufacturers 
building additions on new mills have 
specified frames of a wider gauge 
and, in some have made the 
frames of such a width gauge that 
no separators would be required. 
We know that the speed of the spin- 
die and the front roll are more or 
less in proportion to the ballooning 
of the yarn. With separators this 
varn strikes the separator blade 
and this blow loosens the small cot- 
ton fibres and a yarn of less break- 
ing strength is made, because you 
have shaken loose the natural con- 
volutions of the cotton fibre, which 


Cases, 


up until that point were clinging 
together. Mills have found that by 
increasing the gauge of their 


frames, even though they still used 


separators, that the extra gauge 
gives them increased breaking 
strength and allows them to run 


front rolls and spindles at a 
higher speed, thereby giving them 
increased production. 

At the same time mills began or- 
dering their new spinning frames 
with wider gauge, than their old 
frames, they began adopting the 
filling wind motion on their warp 
frames. This move, of course, was 
low because the textile machinery 
builders were slow in developing the 
proper spooler tension to handle the 
yarn wound like filling on the 


spooler. There has probably been 


no more forward step in_ cotton 
manufacturing than the adoption of 
filling wind for warp spinning 
frames. Those who have conducted 
experiments along these lines have 
found that the speed of the front 
roll can be materially increased 
after part of the spinning bobbin 
has been filled with yarn. Follow- 
ing this discovery, mills decided that 
if they had a short traverse like on 
their filling frame that there would 
be less ballooning and the front roll 
speed could be materially increased 

From the figures that we have 
received from cotton mills that have 
replaced very old spinning frames 
with modern spinning frames, 
equipped with such improvements 
as we have spoken of above, we 
have found that, conservatively 
speaking, a modern frame can pro- 
duce from ten to twelve per cent 
more than an old frame. For the 
textile machinery builders to have 
their frame stand this increased 
production not only made necessary 
the 


improvements as given above, 
but they made improvements in 
their rolls, in their rings, in the 


; endiness of the frame, which made 
‘he entire machine so built that it 
could stand a much higher speed 
than any mill ever requires. For 
instance, spindies are tested at a 
speed of 12,500 R.P.M. before leaving 
the plant. 


Steel rolls have been improved 
materially. Until recently the use 
of a square-jointed steel roll was 


universal. Several years ago one of 
our largest manufacturers of textile 
machinery came out with a roll with 
a screw joint. This was tried out in 
a broad way before its universal 
ndoption. -If has now become stand- 
ard for the front line bottom steel 
roll on a spinning frame, whether 
this roll be case hardened or not. In 
the case of the square jointed type 
of roll it was manifestly impossible 
that these could be made inter- 
changeable, whereas the screw 
jointed roll can be so made. Several 
vears of experimenting and demon- 
stration have shown that the screw 
joint is far more durable than the 
square joint and that it will stand 
more abuse due to misalignment 
without failing in the joint. It is 
common practice among mills to re- 
place a worn bearing in a roll with 
a new bearing, fitted into the old 
fluted portion on either side. To 
replace a bearing with no eccen- 
lricity is so difficult as to result in 
an eccentric run roll when this has 
been adopted. It was less expensive 
lo replace a section of six or eight 
spindles than to replace the bearing 
nlone. By the adoption of the screw 
Jointed roll such a section may be 
readily inserted at no greater ex- 
pense than the difficult process 
which the replacing of the bearing 
atone affords. 

Developments in steel and also in 
fhe equipment have enabled the 
shops to furnish a very satisfactory 
roll, case hardened all over. These 
rolls are far more durable than the 

Continued on Page 33) 
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Whitin Spinning of Today 
vs. That of Yesterday 


By a Representative of the Whitin Machine Works. 


Q. What depreciation would you 
think should be figured on cotton 
mill machinery? 

A. I would say that it had depre- 
ciated 100 per cent practically in 25 
years, 

Q. Would you say that it had de- 
preciated 4 per cent. every year? 

A. I would think that the depre- 
ciation could be figured’ that way. 
although many think that it might 
be figured on an increasing percent- 
age per year. 

QO. Do you mean that machinery 
is of no value to a mill after being 
used 25 years”? 

A. No. I mean that it has no re- 
sale value except at junk prices 
after 25 years ordinarily. Of course, 
it could be run longer in its present 
location but not economically. 

QO. I take it that a machine could 
be kept in good repair and be run 
more than 25 years. 

A. Yes, but not economically. 

QO. What then should you say 
caused the depreciation of 100 per 
cent in 25 years? 

A. New improvements that have 
been and are continually being 
made to make the machines: give 
greater production and better qual- 
ity work with as little skill and 
attendance of the operative as pos- 
sible. 

Q. For instance, on spinning 
frames can you give us any dates 
of improvements with the advan- 
tages derived therefrom? 

A. Yes. (See Table 1.) 

Table 1. 

With double rail spindle, say, up 
till 1890, at which date the gravity 
spindle was fully established. 

No. Yarn F’. R. Speed 
Filling Yarn. 


Warp Yarn. 

40's 66 


With gravity spindle from 1890 
till 1905 to 1910, at which date the 
wider gauge came in. 

Filling Yarn. 


No. Yarn F.R. Speed % Inc. 


21% 
30's 116 207% 


40’s____. 23% 
Warp Yarn. 


No. Yarn F.R. Speed % Inc. 
40's 91 38% 


With wider gauge and tape drive, 
as used at present, adopted from 
1905 to 1910-1913. 

Filling Yarn. 
No. Yarn F’.R. Speed % Inc. 
150 11% 


40's... 122 22% 


No. Yarn F.R. Speed % Inc. 
134 12% 
16% 
16% 


A. (Cont. You will note that the 
frames installed from 1890 through 
1905 to 1910 had been improved so 
much by the gravity spindle that 
there was an increase of probably 
20 to 38 per cent in speed. Improve- 
ménts made in wider gauge from 
1905 to 1910 and in tape drive in 
1913 caused further increases in 
speeds over the narrower gauges 
and band drive type of 11 to 22 per 
cent. Besides these advantages of 
increased speeds with the advent of 
the wider gauges and tape drive, 
the following advantages were also 
derived which greatly decreased 
labor costs and increased quality. 

First: Longer frames were in- 
stalled which meant a saving in 
floor space; saving in pulleys, belt- 
ing and shafting, at the same time 
allowing for hbhetter light and less 
heat in the rooms and less counter- 
shafts, ete., to take care of. 

Second: Wider gauge frames gave 
more room for the hands of the 
operatives to work around the 
frames. Consequently the work on 
such frames was more attractive to 
the help than on the narrower 
gauges. With the wider gauges, 
larger rings and longer traverses 
were obtained which meant larger 
productions and lower costs because 
in the next operation the packages 
would run longer without. being 
doffer. Of course, when a doff is 
made you realize the machine has 
to be stopped. So the longer the 
machine runs without being doffed 
the greater is the efficiency of the 
machine, 

With the wider gauges, separators 
were eliminated largely. On _ the 
narrower gauge frames with sepa- 
rators, the yarn constantly whips 
against the separators. With the 
wider gauge and no separators, the 
varn does not whip against the sep- 
arators and consequently is better 
and stronger. 

Third: The tape drive helped the 
quality of the yarn because by it 
the spindles were driven at a more 
unmiform speed which meant more 
constant twist, which in turn meant 
better yarn. Because on band drive 
frames the twist was not uniform, 
tape drive frames of equal gauge, 
etc., could often be run faster than 
under the old way, with better yarn 
being produced. Tape drive frames 
are. not subject to as much stoppage 
as band drive frames, because the 
tapes are less susceptible to weather 
conditions than the bands. Conse- 
quently, spindles on tape driven 
frames will produce more because 
they will be running more of the 
time. 

The above gives a graphic picture 
of some of the improvements of the 
well-known Whitin spinning frames 
of today, as compared with that of 
yesterday. 

And today, we are building the 
best spinning frame that we have 
ever built—both as to design and 
construction. “Every day in every 
way we are, by the simplicity of 

Continued on Page 33) 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


| 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H. & B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Advantages Better Mill 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Number Fourteen 


In regard to replacing old ma- 
chinery with new equipment, I 
would like to mention a few things 
from a business standpoint. If you 
man trving to farm with a 
mule that is so poor and weak thal 
if reels along ahead of the plow and 
on land so that vou .would 
have to fertilize it to make brick, 
what sort of an idea would you get 


seer oa 


por} 


of his farming? I would say it was 
prett y poor. It you ri) along the 
road and see a man plowing a mule 
so fat that she shakes when she 
walks and the land looks mech and 
well broken and the mule so proud 
that it can hardly touch the ground 


you can see prosperity shining in 


the road. If that last man hitched 
a pair of his good mules to a nice 
new wagon and went to town, every 
merchant would wam to sell him 
goods whether he had any money 
or not, but what would they say to 
the man who had the poor mule. 
No, of course. 


mill after 
can hear 
the time 
quarter of a mile 
time you got there 
broke, you would 


If you start to a lumber 
a load of lumber and vou 
the engine knocking by 
you get within a 
and about the 
the drive belt 


think you would have to go some 
other place to get your lumber. I 
once knew a man who ran a saw 


mill like this and he was always be- 
hind in his orders and his pay days, 


foo. This man hada brother who 
had made good in the lumber bust- 
ness and had sola out and he in- 


coming in with 
his brother he 
interest in the busi- 


sisted on his brothe 
him. Finally he told 
would take half 


ness if he would sign a contract to 
let him run the mill for 12 months 
os he saw fit, without interference. 
They signed the contract on Wed- 
nesday and on Thursday morning 
he shut down the mill and told the 
hands to come back Monday morn- 
ng. When they came back they 
started in taking off old belts and 
putting on new ones and replacing 


everything that was worn out. 


The first brother began to grum- 
ble but the other one told him not 
lo say anything else, because he was 
running the mill. So he started up 
and after he had run five weeks 
without having to stop he had 
sawed as much lumber as had pre- 
viously been sawed in three months. 
The mill was not stopped half the 
time of repairs and business began 
to pick up and pay day came reg- 
ularly. 


In regard to the textile business 
I have had many years expenence 
in the mills.. In the pieker room, 


the old model pickers threw out a 
lot of cotton that should not have 
been thrown out and they opened 
the cotton any’old way. The new 
Ones have he stopped before 
ovening the hood and one man’s 
hand frequently cost more than a 
new picker. 


The old cares of 25 years ago would 
waste enough cotton in two years to 
pay for a new card, 
In production, supplhes and extra 
lnbor necessary to keep them up. 
Operating old drawing frames after 
the bearings are worn and there is 
much lost motion makes bad draw- 
ing and has a bad effect when mar- 


hesides the loss 


keting the goods, besides the loss of 
production. 

frames, when they are old 
enough to have vibration im the 


rollers will make lumpy roving and 
you will lose in production and 
in selling your goods. The 


also 


same 


thing apples in the spinning room. 
Now, going to the weave room, 
suppose you have a loom 25 years 


i) hours 1s con- 
production and = six 
mans job. He must 
cents per cut in order to 


old. Sixty vards in 
sidered good 
looms are a 
have 50 


make three dollars per day.: Ut 
would be considered poor if a new 
model loom did not produce 75 yards 


per day and on the new loom you 
get 1,350 for the same price. Tak- 
ing the bud work and extra supplies, 
you can readily see that one man 
can do more on the new looms than 
four men ean do on the old ones 
and the savings effected will pay 
for a new set of looms in two years. 

Besides the new looms will keep 
you in the market with your cioth. 

I have worked in mills for 15 
vears, most of the time putting up 


You 
see 
buf 

mill 25 vears old and you 

will say nothing doing. As for my- 

self, I would not have a mill 25 

vears old if a man would give it to 

me and compel me to run it. 


Number Fifteen 


The modern opening room should 
have room to open at least 24 bales 
of cotton ata time. A small amount 
should be taken from each bale and 
fed through ‘vertical openers so as 
io give an even mixing. It should 

Continued on Page 34 


and keeping up new machinery. 
can work in a new mill and 
prosperity shining on the walls, 
go into a 


Steam Turbines for Industrial Plants 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Gas Engines 

Oil Engines 

Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


The accompanying 
illustration shows a 
2500 k. w., 80% 
p. f. 480 v., 60---- 
3600 r.p.m., con- 
densing Steam 
Turbine, unit in a 
promineat indus- 
trial plant---one of 
the many diversi- 
fied 
using Allis- 
Chamers equip- 
ment. 

Sizes from 200k.w. 
to 35,000 k.w. 


PRODUCTS 


industries 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mili Machinery 

Air Compressors 

Air Brakes 

Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 

Power Transmission Machinery 
Perforated Metal 

Timber Preserving Machinery 
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\. W. Harris Oil Co. 


W. M. Kendrick runs a farm but 
has to sell oil in order to keep the 
farm going. 


W. M. KENDRICK. 


He was born on a farm near 
Washington, Ga. on May 11,. 1856, 


and is now living on a farm at May- 
field, Ga., but it is not probable that 
he does any agricultural work. 

While it is a question whether he 
runs his farm or the farm runs him, 
he does own a farm and has his 
home there. 

At twenty-two vears of age he 
hecame tired splitting rails, cutting 
cord wood and plowing a mule and 
slipped away to a big city. 

He landed tn Augusta with 50 
cents and got a job as a dry goods 
salesman. He made good as a sales- 
man and aequired a splendid line of 
Stories. 

\ffer about twelve years as dry 
goods salesman he struck oll by 
landing a job with the A. W. Harris 
Oil Company, of Providence, R. L., 
and still holds that position. 

W. M. Kendrick is one of the mos 
popular and highly regarded of the 
fextile salesmen and is a regular 
attendant at textile conventions. 

He is noted for his good humor 
and happy disposition and is rated 
as having.a high quality of sales- 
manship. 


MAX EINSTEIN. 


Standard Chemical Products Co. 


Max Einstein, Southern represen- 
lative of the Standard Chemica! 


MAX EINSTEIN. 


Products Company, of Hoboken. N. 


J.. was born at Buchan. Germany, 


on February 8, 1894, and received 


his early technical training in Ger- 
many. 

Max came to the South about 
eight years ago as salesman for the 
New Brunswick Chemical Company 
and through his courtesy and strict! 
attention to business made many 
friends and developed a large busi- 
ness for ‘that firm. 

In 1922 he became connected with 
the Standard Chemical Products 
Company, of which he is manager 
and vice-president, and he success- 
fully handles the entire South tor 
them. 

Few men who have traveled th: 
textile industry of the South have 
been better informed on cheniicals 
and sizings and a considernbls por- 
tion of his business has resulled 
from his ability and willingness to 
render service to his customers. 

Since coming to the South, Max 
Einstein has made Charlotte his 
headquarters. He is as yet a bach 
elor but has hopes, 


He is at the present time on a 


visit to Europe and will spend the 


summer visiting relatives. 


Pocket Size 


_ 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 


Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, ‘Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 


lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


| We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains 
of Western North Carolina 


| Out Door Sports Recreation Restful 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Imported Cotton Cloths 
From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 
= 
Sample No. 26.—Ply Voile. | 
Plain woven. Finished width, 39 inches. 
68 ends and 58 picks per square inch, finished. 
, Warp yarn, 102/2, hard twisted. Filling yarn, 94/2, 
hard twisted. 
Weight, 7.97 linear yards (8.64 square yards) per pound, 


finished. 
Bleached, and printed (pink, green, light green, yellow, 
black, and lavender). 


FULL STRENGTH 


one 
” 
me 


| | 
| | 
| 
| Sample No. 27.—Dimity. | 
| Plain woven. Finished width, 28 inches. | 


91 ends and 75 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 85s (warp cords are formed by 3 ends of | 
regular warp). Filling yarn, 122s. | 

Weight, 17.145 limear yards (13.33 square yards) per | 
pound, finished. 

Bleached, and printed with violet dots. 


Your order will receive careful attention 


whether it be for one bag or a carload. 


CLEAN 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 

Providence Troy Philadelphia | 
| 
} Sample No. 28.—Transparent Organdy. 
| QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 | 
| ain woven. Finished width, 44% inches. 
| | 87 ends and 73 picks per square inch, finished. : 
| | Warp yarn, 86s. Filling yarn, 125s. “4 
| ) Weight, 11.24 linear yards (13.91 square yards) per 
| | pound, finished. 


eee Piece-dyed pink. Permanent organdy finish. 


. 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PHE problem of knots is one which 

has a close connection with 
both the quality of product and the 
reduction of cost. Knots are a nec- 
essary evil, and the cause of con- 
siderable trouble, both in process 
and in finished goods. The manu- 
facturer constantly strives to reduce 
the number of knots as far as pos- 
sible, and while improvements in 
machinery and increase in the size 
of packages help to keep the num- 
bers down, there always are and 
always must be a great many knots 
in all yarn. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, to tie a knot that will 
give the minimum of trouble in run- 
ning through the subsequent proc- 
esses and while will have the least 
harmful effect upon the finished 
fabric. The weaver'’s knot fulfills 
these requirements, and is the best 


knot for use in almost all cases. The 
round knot or spooler’s knot con- 
tinued in such wide use only. be- 
cause a satisfactory hand weaver's 
knot tyer had not been devised. The 
development of the Saco-Lowell 
weaver’s knot tyer fills a great need 
in the textile industry. 

The actual advantages of the 
weavers knot over the commonly 
used spooler’s knot require but lit- 
tle discussion. A comparison between 
the spooler’s knot and the weaver's 
knot shows clearly the superiority 
of the weaver’s knot. The spooler’s 
knot is many times the size of the 
weaver’s knot, and its construction 
is such that the bulk of the knot is 
all on one side of the thread, from 
which it projects at a right angle, 
offering a serious obstruction when 
the yarn is passed through any nar- 
row space such as a loom reed, or a 
knitting needle. The weaver’s knot, 
on the other hand, is small and dis- 
tributed about the thread so that 
the risk of its becoming jammed in 
a reed or needle and breaking a 
number of adjacent ends is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The trouble caused by spooler’s 
knots in knitting machines is so 
serious that it is practically univer- 
sal in that industry to spool all yarn 
with a device for breaking out all 
the spoolers knots, the spooler ten- 
der then tying the ends with weavy- 
er’s knots. 

In weaving, a very considerable 
percentage of loom stoppages re- 
sults from spooler’s knots. Many of 
these stoppages may be eliminated 
by the use of weaver’s knots, with a 
consequent increase in production. 
In the woven goods we still find 
great superiority in the weaver's 
knot, which being small and distrib- 
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Saco- Lowell Weavers Knot Tyer 


By a Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


uted about the yarn is more easily 
buried in the fabric, whereas the 
spooler’s knot tends to come to the 
surface and cause an obvious defect 
in the cloth. 

Naturally, this great superiority 
cf the weavers knot has caused 
numerous attempts to be made to 
devise a mechanical knot tyer which 
could be held in the operative’s 
hand without interfering with her 
efficiency in other ways. The de- 
velopment after years of experiment 
by Saco-Lowell, of a _ successful 
hand knot tyer of this type gives to 
the mills a means of assuring them- 
selves that their yarns contain noth- 
ing but perfect weaver's knots. 

The advantages of mechanical! 
knot tying over hand operation are 
numerous and definite. In the case 
of hand operation there is no guar- 


antee that the operative is tying a 
weaver’s knot, and only close in- 
spection will detect the carelessly 
tied spooler’s knot until it causes 
trouble, whereas with a Saco-Lowell 
weaver’s knot tyer, it is impossible 
fo tie any knot but a weaver's knot. 
Weaver's knots tied by hand almost 
invariably give a little when strain 
is put upon. If the operative is nol! 
extremely careful in tying the knot 
there are likely to be wide varia- 
tions in the tension with which the 
knot is pulled up and also in the 
length of the tail which is left after 
the knot is tied. In both of the 
respects our mechanical knot tyer, 
hy its construction, assures absolute 
uniformity. The expense of training 
an operative to tie weaver’s knots is 
generally calculated to be several! 
times the cost of a knot tyer, and, 
when the training is accomplished, 
the results are inferior to the me- 
chanically tied knot, and there is no 
assurance that the operative is not 
actually tying considerable number 
of spooler’s knots. 

The Saco-Lowell weaver’s knot 
tyer sets a high standard of con- 
struction and finish for instruments 
of the sort. The illustration (% 
actual size) shows the high degree 
of development of the design. The 
housing, which is an aluminum al- 
loy die casting, is a strong, rigid and 
light frame for the working parts, 
which it shields thoroughly from 
dirt and lin,t as well as from damage 
caused by rough treatment. The 
thumb lever is a manganese bronze 
die casting of extremely high ten- 
sile strength. All parts which are 
subjected to wear are hardened 
steel, ground after hardening to in- 
non-case hardened, and maintain 

(Continued on Page 33) 


STRETCH 


Tue first man to discover 
that leather must be stretched 
before it is made into belts 
was J. B. Hoyt, who laid the 
foundation for the Edward 
R. Ladew Company in 1835. 

This practice of the 
founder is most carefully 
carried out in the Ladew 
Leather Belting you buy to- 
day. It makes Ladew belts 
pull their loads with mini- 
mum stretch and slip. Run 
straight and true, with a 
snug, uniform grip. 

Frequent shut-downs to 
“take up” are not necessary 
with Ladew belts. They run 
steadily, despite hard work 
on difficult drives. They last 
long—for in them is the 
sturdy strength of the finest, 
toughest leather. In Ladew 
belts you find economical, 
trouble-free. power trans- 
mission. 


ADE 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill, Pittsburgh, Pe. 
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Mayview Manor 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 
“In The Heart of America’s Alps” 


SEASON FROM MAY 20th to NOVEMBER Ist 


The Hightest Point on the 
Blowing Rock Plateau 


At 4,500 elevation Mayview Manor commands 
sweeping panoramic views of Grandfather 
Mountain, Mount Mitchell, Table Rock 
Hawk’s Bills, Clingman’s Dome and the beau- 


tiful John’s River Valley. The scenery is un- 
surpassed in America. 


Azalea, Laurel 
and Rhododendron 


Will be in bloom during the first month of the 
1924 season which will insure an added inter- 
est and beauty to guests who arrive early in 
the season. 


Amusements 


Golf, Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Tramping, 
Trout Fishing, Swimming, Dancing, Trap- 
shooting, Moving Pictures. 


Resident physician. Dietitian. Telephone in each 
room. Cuisine unexcelled. 1924 season under 
management of 
John J. Fitzgerald, of the Pinehurst organization 


For Further Information Address 


Mayview Manor, 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Gossett Says Retailer To 
Blame 


IGH price of raw cotton has 

nothing to do with the stagna- 
tion in the cotton goods market, ac- 
cording to B. B. Gossett, of Char- 
lotte, N. CG. The chief cause of the 
slow movement, Mr. Gossett says, is 
the attitude of the retailer in de- 
manding prices out of all proportion 
to the original cost of the articles. 

Mr. Gossett is president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills of this city. 
He is also president of the Riverside 
Mills at Anderson, 8S. C., and is iden- 
tified with other mills in South Car- 
olina. He is also president of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
fion 

His comments oz the situation 
were brought out by a request for 
an interview based on an article in 
a recent issue of the Literary Digest. 
He made the following statement: 

“In the Literary Digest of June 7 
appears an article under the cap- 
tion: ‘Hard Times in the Cotton 
Mills. This article is predicated al- 
most altogether on the assumption 
that the present distress is due to 
the high price of cotton. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. 
The real reasons are perfectly man- 
ifest to anyone who has been a close 
student of the situation. It is true 
there is practically no export de- 
mand for American goods, Dut it is 
idle to say we cannot meet foreign 
competition because of high priced 
cotton, 

“The foreign mills are paying just 
as high prices for cotton as the 
\merican mills. Indeed, on aceount 
of the reduced value of their cur- 
rencies, the foreign mills are act- 
ually paying higher prices for the 
raw materials than the American 
mills. It will therefore be necessary 
to look in some other direction for 
the reason for the slack demand for 
American goods for export. 

“Also it may not be amiss to poimft 
out that despite the existing high 
price of cotton the total number of 
bales shipped to export to date this 
season 18 In excess of any previous 
season since the war except 1920. 

Effect of High Wages. 

“The real reason we find ourselves 
unable to sell goods for export is 
on account of the relatively high 
wages paid the American mill work- 
ers, not mentioning the inereased 
overhead of the American mills as 
contrasted with the foreign mills. 
But after all the principal reasons 
for the present situation in textiles 
is due to domestic causes, some of 
which are as follows: 

“First and primary reason is the 
attitude of the retailer in demanding 
prices out of all proportion to the 
original cost of the articles, ineclud- 
ing cost of conversion, distributors’ 
profits and all taken into consider- 
ation. The ultimate consumer either 
pays the prohibitive price or else 
goes without. 

“The difference between the mill 
cost and consumer is entirely too 
great and seems to be constantly 
spreading. In looking up some sta- 
tistics the other day I was surprised 
to find that print cloth prices are 
identically the same as in January, 
1922, when cotton was less than 19 
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cents a pound, as contrasted with a 
price today of about 30 cents. Mean- 
while retail prices in most instances 
are being mantained at the levels of 
1919-1920. 

Reduced Purchasing Power. 

“One of the contributing causes is 
undoubtedly the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the ultimate consumer 
on account of strained finances inci- 
dent to meeting installments on au- 
fomobiles purchased last year on 
the installment plan. It will be re- 
called that the year 1923 was a ban- 
ner year in the automobile business 
and literally hundreds of thousands 
of cars were sold on easy terms. 

“In an effort to maintain these 
cars and meet the installments many 
people at this time are actually be- 
ing foreed to deny themselves the 
necessities of life, especially cloth- 
ing. including cotton goods of all 
kinds. In this connection it should 
be emphasized that if the attitude 
of the retailer was different and he 
would reduce his prices to a rea- 
sonable basis it is altogether prob- 
able that the ultimate consume! 
would be able to increase the 
amount of his purchases despite the 
handicap under which he is work- 
ing, as above indicated. 

Sales on 20-Cent Cotton Basis. 

“As further evidence ‘that the 
high price of cotton has but little 
if anything to do with the present 
situation it is only necessary to 
point out that the cotton goods and 
cotton yarn markets are now abso- 
lutely stagnant, although = staple 
goods and yarns are selling on a 
basis of 20-cent cotton. 

“It should also be emphasized thal 
an advance of 10 cents a pound in 
cotton at the mill, speaking gener- 
ally, means an advance of only from 
i cent to 3 cents a yard on goods. 
Such a small advance, if properly 
and fairly reflected in the price of 
cotten goods. or eotton garments 
over the retail counter, would mean 
such a small inerease that it would 
hardly be noticed by the consumer. 

“The trouble is that the great de- 
partment stores in the large cities 
and many retailers elsewhere nearly 
always take advantage of every big 
advance in the price of cotton to 
mark up the price of cotton goods 
unreasonably. The attitude of the 
retailer under sueh conditions is 
past understanding. His present 
policy is not only near-sighted but 
if is stupid. Apparently he fails to 
realize that by disposing of his 
goods at fair prices the resultant 
increase in volume would ultimately 
net him a larger profit than is pos- 
sible as long as he tries to maintain 
war-time prices. 

Manufacturers’ Part. 

“Likewise, the failure of the man- 
ufacturer to accommodate himself 
lo existing conditions is a grave 
mistake. ‘An effort on his part to 
force 90 to 100 per cent production 
on a 60 per cent market will, if per- 
sisted in, inevitably lead to disaster. 
The only cure for the present situa- 
lion is for the manufacturer to cul 
his garment to fit the cloth, and this, 
of course, means curtailment of the 
most drastic kind. 

“A reduction in output is the only 
possible panacea for the ills of the 
manufacturer and, happily, he is 

‘Continued on Page 31) 
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ASSWERING the eight questions 

in Walsh's 
lution, passed by the Senate last 
month, the U. S. Tariff Commission 
has completed a detailed report as 
called for by that resolution. De- 
claring that the present depression 
in the ¢otton manufacturing indus- 
try is world wide, the report an- 
alyzes foreign trade in cotton cloths 
over a and 
that imports of cotton cloth are due 
primarily to the quality of certain 
grades rather than to general price 
competition. I that im- 
ports of coarse and medium cloths 


senator 


period of years states 


estimates 


now constitute about 1 per cent ot 
the domestic production of such 
cloths, and imports of fine cloth 


about 10 per cent of the domestic 
production. 

Answering question No. 1, “Is the 
present depression the 
manufacturing industry confined to 
the United States or is it world 
wide?” the commission summarizes 
conditions in a number of different 
countmes to support the contention 
that it is world-wide although more 
severe in countries than in 
others. 


cotton 


Answering question No. 2, “To 
what extent and for how long a 
period has the present depression in 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
of this country been apparent?’ the 
report states that it has been notice- 
able for about 11 months, from July, 
1923, to May, 1924, inclusive. It sup- 
ports this statement by a number of 
lables showing production and price 
indices for cotton manufactures. 

Answer to questions Nos. 3 [to 8 
inclusive are published practically 
in full herewith. There are, how- 
ever, certain explanatory tables 
which accompanied the report but 
which are not presented in these 
columns. The report follows: 

lil. What is.the quantity and 
value of cotton cloth imported into 
and exported from the- United 
States under the present tariff act 
as compared with those under the 
act of 1909? 

The total quantity and 
countable cotton cloths which are 
the only kinds to which: the 
lution is understood to relate) im 
ported and exported under the aet 
of 1922, and under preceding. acts, 
have been. as follows: 


Value of 


reso- 
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Tariff Board R eports on Textile Depression 


The figures for the five tariff acts 
prior to the aet of 1922 show that 
ihe general tendeney has been for 
the foreign trade, both-export and 
unport, of the United States in 
countable cotton cloths to increase 
lnder each of these successive tar 
iff acts, the rate of merease has 
been more marked in exports than 
in wunports. Under the act of 1922 
ihe increase in imports has been 
iccentuated whereas there has oc- 
curred a exports; this 
acl, however, has been in operation 


decrease 


not much over a year and a half 
It is, therefore, too early to state 
that this marks a permanent re- 


versal of the eondition of a contin- 
ually widening margin of exports 
aver imports which is shown by 
ihe figures for the tive preceding 
ucts, 

Production and Foreign Trade. 

lv. What is the percentage of 
imports and exports, as compared 
io the domestic production, of cot- 
fon cloth in the census years 1909. 
1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923? 


The data are as follows: 


from the United States 
have exceeded imports in every 
vear since 1875. The bulk of the 
exported cloths are woven of Coarse 
or medium numbers of varn, where 
os the bulk of the imported cloths 


are woven of fine yarns. 


Exports 


Type of Imported Goods. 

V. What types of cotton cloth 
constitute the bulk of the import 
trade, and are these cloths similar 
or different in character from those 
produced im this country? 

The types of cotton cloth predom- 
inufing im the import trade vary 
from time to time. For a number 
of years prior to the World War, in 
facet, until about 1920, the leading 
cloth tmported consisted of dyed 
Venetians: these were eight-harness 
warp sateens, with a silk-like finish 
imparted by secret processes. They 
were very popular as linings. The 
next largest import was of medium- 
fine and tine plain white goods, such 
is muslins, cambrics, nainsooks, 
lawns, and organdies. There were 
substantial importations of fine 
shirtings and ginghams, of dotted 


Countable Cotton Cloths—Relation of Imports and Exports :o Production. 


(Juant 
Volume 


telation of Relation of 
Exports to of 


Value 
Relation of Relation of 


Volume 
Imports. to exports to 


Production Production Production Production Production Production 


ot imports to 

Year Sq. Yds Pet 
3.003.012. .007 1 OF 
4,430,932,327 
1904 4.935.561.905 1.02 
1909 6,121,311,718 1.13 
1914 6,569 118,359 0.5% 
1919 5,683,359, 767 0.84 
1921 6,097,721,645 1.54 


Production data for 1923 1s nol 
available. The Bureau of Census 
states that the compilation of pro- 
duction data for 1923 has nol 
completed. For this reason produc- 
fion and import and export percent- 
sges are not given for 1923 in the 
foregoing table. Using the latest 
production figures, those for 1921, as 
a tentative base for 1923, imports in 
1923 were 3.38 per cent in quantity 
and 6.33 per cent m value, whereas 
exports were 7.61 per cent in quan- 
tity and 11.21 per cent in value. 
since the consumption of cotton in 
the calendar year 1923 was greater 
than in the calendar year 1921, It Is 
probable that, when all the figures 
become available, the quantity and 
value of cotton etoth-prediction will 
be found to he greater, in which 


heen 


Countable Cotton Cloths—Totals by Tariff Acts. 


Imports ior Consumption 


Tarifi Acts Sq. Yds 
Act of 1890 (1,422 days) 128.000.1311 
Act of 1894 (1,062 days) 128.460.567 
Act of 1897 (4,394 days) 719.356 561 
Act of 1909 (1,520 days) 711,151,294 
Act of 1913 (3.275 days) 687,466,248 
Act of 1922* ( 557 days) 294.900,445 


Reducing the above to a uniform 
husis, the year of 365 days, there is 
ofttained the following contrast: 


Linear Yds 


kexports 


Dollars Dollars 


17.700.971 692,327,427 $43,490,967 
13,303,496 714,862,821 40,041,716 
107.076.077 {842 885.875 272,569,864 
24.165.180 1.659, 366,021 112,214,391 


§64.990.053 690.194 O71 


case the actual percentages for 1925 
will prove to be smaller than those 
indieated., 


Countabie Cotton Cloths—Average Per Year of 365 Days. 


Imports for 


Annual Averages Sq. Yds. 
Act of TS80 35,.421.975 
Act of 1894 44.150.760 
Act of 1897 59. 745.381 
Set of 1909 50.704.094 
Act of 1913 76,.618.376 
Act of 1922* 193,247,150 


(*For period from Sept. 22, 
available. yards.) 


1922, to March 31, 


Consumption 
Dollars 
4.543.598 


Domestic Exports 
Linear Yds. Dollars. 
177,707,110 11.163.293 


5, 259.676 245,.692.024 13,761 983 
8,894,576 402,287,971 22,641,784 
8. 204,139 398.466 26,946,219 
20,994,153 606,721,057 95.518.144 


42,587,737 + 452,281,573 76,688 004 


1924, inclusive, for which data are 


Pet Dollars Pet Pot 
3.55 191,933 218 2.0% +. 4] 
36 320.015.2368 2.00 R 
4.51 300,094,149 68 4 40 
>. 41 $24,578,252 2.47 
5.68 156.522. 694 52 6.3: 
10.82 1,125, 519.078 1.32 13.47 
8.14 707,486, 207 4.77 10.12 


Swisses, of ratines, voiles, piques, 
filling, sateens, typewriter cambries. 
poplins and plain-and novelty dress 
goods. Colored goods predominated, 
followed by bleached goods, where 
as imports of gray goods were rela 
lively small. 

In 1920, voiles constituted — the 
main import. Fine plains ranked 
next in the imports of cloths. 

Beginning with 1920, imports in- 
creased both in quantity and in 
value. This inerease has been due 
mainty to the larger importations of 
fine varn goods: in 1913, for in- 
stance, cloths woven of fine varns, 
above 40s in average yarn number, 
constituted less than one-half of the 
total, whereas in 1923 they consti- 
luted over two-thirds of the total. 
The most striking post-war changes 
hive been three: The decline in 
mmports of the eight-harness warp 
Venetians; the inerease in imports 
of five-harness warp suteens 
| tine yarns, and the great 
lari y of a new fabric that has been 
“cotton broadcloth.’ 

The main cotton cloths 


made 
paopu- 


how 


rorted are as follows: 1; Cotton 
“proideloth” — shirtings: 2 fine 
combed warp sateens; (3) voiles, 
and (4) fine plains (lawns, organ- 
dies, nainsooks, cambries, ete. of 
ave:age yarn number above 40s 
These four types constituted over 


three-fourths of the total import 
during 1923 and 1924 to date. Cloths 
imported in smaller but appreciable 
quantities have included ratines, 
Japanese crepe, Venetians, fine ging- 
hams, dotted Swisses, and fancy 


goods 


colored 


woven fabrics. Gray have 
predominated, with goods 
second, and bleached goods last 

The imereased proportion of goods 
entered in the gray has probably 
been due in part to the lowe! 
of duty, in the present as in other 
applicable to unfinished goods. 
In larger part, however, it has been 
due to the improvement during the 
last decade in the finishing facilities 
in this country for such cloths 
advantage in importing in the gray 
is that the goods can be finished 
here as desired to meet the chang- 
ng demands of the market. It Is 
claimed in the trade that charges 
for finishing are as low in the United 
Steutes as in England; this is in line 
the facts found by the Tariff 
Board as far back as 1911. No re- 
cent mvestigation of finishing costs 
have been made by the Tariff Com- 
mission either in the United States 
or in England. 


rates 


acts, 


(one 


with 


In answer to the second part of 
the inquiry, it can be stated that a 
large portion of the imported cloths 
ire entirely different in character 
from cloths produced in this coun- 
iry. Most of the other imported 
cloths are similar in general char- 
acter to domestic fabrics, buf 
usually differ therefrom by reason 
of the type of cotton used, the type 
of spinning used, variations in de- 
sign or variations in finish. 

In general, if may be said that the 
great bulk of the domestic fabrics 
ire woven of yarns ring-spun .from 
American cotton, whereas the great 
bulk of the imports are woven of 
varns mule-spun from Egyptian cot- 
lon. ‘This basic difference results in 
ihe imported goods having in gen- 
eral a better “cever” and a smoother 
feel than. the domestic, although the 
latter will in many mstances prove 
more durable. Swivel-woven cloths, 
including the genuine dotted Swisses, 
ure not produced in this country, 
and there is practically no domestic 
production of fabrics made of yarns 
ubove 120s, except such as are wo- 
ven with imported yarns. Japanese 
made of harsh Indian and 
Chinese cottons, is also different in 
character from any domestic crepe. 
\ftempts have been made by Amer- 
ivan manufacturers to produce sey- 
eral other specialties, such as Pe- 
nelope canvas, but the efforts have 
been given up because of the extra 
care und slow rate of production 
involved in their manufacture, and 
consequent high labor cost. 


crepe, 


There is domestic production of 
cotton broadeloth  shirtings, fine 
combed warp sateens, voiles and fine 
plaiis (other than the extreme fine 
plains), the four types now consti- 
tulting the bulk of the imports; also 
in the case of ginghams. In each of 
these instances, however, aside from 
the fact that the imported fabrics 
ore usually made of mulespun Egyp- 
lian cotton and the domestic of 
ringspun American cotton, the great 
bulk of the domestic production is 
of the lower grades. The imports 
are mainiy of the finer grades: In 
other words, the market in the 

Continued on Page 18 
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Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
opers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Durable Fence 


The Page Galvanized-After-Weaving process covers Page 


Fabric with a uniform zinc coat approximately 


as thick as ordinary galvanizing That means greatest 
rust-resistance—a permanent, economical fence. 

Page formed link mesh is strong, unclimbable—gives 
positive protection to property day and night the 


round. 

We carry complete stocks of Page Fence Products, and 
can give prompt service in erection. Ask us for plans 
and estimates. ‘Phone or write. 


Legend: Page Protection Fence, installed 
by General Equipment Co., Surrounds 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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John W. Hepworth & 


Putting a Silk Rustle Into 
Cotton Goods 


HE pecular creaking, crackling 

sound emitted by a silk or im- 
itation silk fabric is not naural 
physical or chemical property of the 
silk fiber, although the average 
person expects to find the rustling 
feature in anything made of silk. 
Because of this tendency on the part 
of the consumer, manufacturers of 
of textiles have given considerable 


rn Vdridtions 


rig S 


A Speca: n¢? outfi¢ 


rig “A 


attention to the production of a 
scroopy effect in not only silk fab- 
rics but in cotton, woolen and mixed 
fabrics. As the creation of a 
prominent rustling sound is readily 
produced in silk textures by a pro- 
cess of eliminating the gummy, 
sticky properties from the fiber, and 
then running the gods through a 
bath composed cheifly of tartaric 
or other acid, so can a like rustling 
sound be produced in goods made 
of material other than the product 
of the silk worm. It is true that 
the silk fiber in its natural state 
possesses a high degree of lustre as 
compared with most other fibers, 
but even this feature is not a detri- 
ment when it comes to producing a 
cotton fabric which shall have a 
high degree of gloss as well as 
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possess the desired crackling, rust- 
ling features of silk. The modern 
processses of mercerizing cotton, 
during which the fiber is uncurled 
from its natural state, then made 
to curl the other way so as to change 
filments from a flattened to a round- 
ed order, enable the manufacturer 
to produce an artificial lustre on 
cotton goods which rivals silk. The 
rounding of the cotton fibers, in the 
merecerizing process accompanied 
by a slightly swollen condition which 
makes the exterior surfaces smooth, 
enables the fiber to catch the lighf 
at different angles, the refraction of 
which produces lustre. 


The scrooping process does the 
rest. As silk already possesses the 
necessary degree of lustre it need 
be subjected to the scrooping pro- 
cess only in order to give it the 
rustling sound whenever it is press- 
ed or rubbed. But the lustre must 
he produced artificially in cotton 
fabrics, therefore the operation of 
imparting the attractive crispy con- 
dition in cotton goods, two opera- 
lions are needed instead of one. 
First, the mercerizzing process to 
develope the gloss and secondly, the 
scrooping process to develop a 
crispy state in the texture which 
will creak and crackle plainly when 
handled. 


Assuming that the cotton has been 
properly mercerized, during which 
‘the fiber has been cleansed of the 
numerous natural and mechanical! 
impurities during the treatment in 
the concentrated caustic soda baths, 
the material is in condition for 
chemical treatment in the scrooping 
vats. Reasonable precaution is 
necessary to avoid gamaging the 
fiber. Necessarily a certain percent- 
age of the natural elasticity has to 
he removed from the staple in order 
to make it creak when bent. Per- 
fectly pliable fibers bend so easily 
that the required rustle in the fin- 
ished fabric would not be present. 
The fiber must be impregnated with 
the acids in order to stiffen them 
enough to make the contact of the 
surtace of one fiber against another 
fiber develope a friction and a con- 
sequent crispy sound when pressure 
is applied. And all this must be 
done without tendering the fiber, 
otherwise tendered goods will result. 
There are several acids, belonging 
to the mineral class, such as nitric 
acid, and sulphurie acid, that possess 
the properties necessary to remove 
all greasy substances from almost 
any textile fiber and leave the fiber 
so dry and harsh that a creaking 
sound can be produced by rubbing 
or pressing any texture into which 
such fiber has been made. 


The intensive action of the acid 
may originate a scrooping property 
in the fabric, but at the expense of 
the texture, which will be made too 
tender to pass the wearing test, and 
probably be rejected by the expert 
analyists of the wholesale origaniza- 
tions. 
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For imparting a scroopy condition 
to silk fabrics tartaric acid is large- 
ly used, although common commer- 
cial lime juice is employed for this 
purpose in some plants. As in the 
case of cotton, wool and mixed goods, 
it is quite definite that it is the acid 
present which is the immediate 
cause of the condition in the silk 
fiber that results in the rustling 


An ounce of tartaric acid to a 
gallon of water is used, and the 
amount of water in the bath is of 
course dependent on the volume of 
goods to be treated. The yarn or 
silk fabric is immersed in the bath 
for about thirty minutes, lifted, 
rinsed and wrapped for finishing. 

In scrooping ¢otton fabrics some 
of the organic acids are used, such 
as citric, acetic, formic or latic. 
Vegetable oils and fats are also used 
in acid form with fair results, and 
are preferred by some manufactur- 
ers because there is practically no 
danger of such fatty acids tender- 
ing the texture of the goods. The 
fatty acids are precipitated on the 
cotton fabric as a result of the 
action of a mineral acid with which 
the goods were previously impreg- 
nated. Two actions result, both of 
which act in a combined manner 
to impart the -sought-for crispy 
condition in the texture. The first 
action tends to change the former 
soft condition of the fibers to a 
hardened one, as soft pliable yarns 
will not emit the silky rustle even 
when strenuously pressed and rub- 
bed. The second action tends to 
give a resisting property to the fibers 


as a result of the fatty acids pene-— 


trating the filaments and making 
them more like solid strands, the 
surfaces of which resist one another 
and omit slight crunching sound 
when disturbed in handling. 

A vat for scrooping cottons with 
tartaric acid or latiec acid is made 
with one pound of the acid to a 
gallon of water. The goods are 
worked in the vat for twenty min- 
utes, squeezed and dried. 


A type of vat is shown in section 
in Figure 1 in which the main vat is 
marked A and the secondary vat B. 
The object of the latter vat is to 
catch the drainage of liquor falling 
from the fabric as it is drawn in a 
continuous chain form through the 
rollers Otherwise the excess 
liquor squeezed from the goods 
would fall into the main vat. The 
liquor in the secondary vat is re- 
plenished with more of the acid be- 
fore it is drawn off into the main 
vat for further use. The purpose 
of the rolls D and C is to guide the 
fabric in and out of the vat as the 
latter is drawn along by the revolv- 
ing action of the heavy squeezing 
rolls. 


Perceptible Effects of the Scrooping 
Process on Textures. 


If a fabrie is properly handled in 
the scrooping process there will 
hardly be any definite changes in 
the appearance that can be detected 
by the eye. But if the goods are 
subjected to an analysis beneath a 
magnifying glass it will be noticed 
that two changes in the texture 
have taken place. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the condition of the yarns 
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and the fabric of a sample exam- 
ined under a glass before treatment 
to the scrooping process. It can be 
seen that the texture 1s open and 
the thread fairly smooth. If the 
same fabric is examined after treat- 
ment it will be observed that the 
threads appear rougher and the 
texture closer as shown in the sam- 
ple in Figure 3. The roughened ex- 
teriors of the yarns are essential to 
the production of combined creak- 
ing and rustling. Smooth yarns 
would simply slide by one another 
without emitting the desired crack- 
ling. The roughening of the sur- 
faces of the yarns also tends to 
make the interstices smaller and the 
texture closer woven. 

Practically the same conditions 
prevail in knitted fabrics. A sample 
of knitted fabric is shown in en- 
larged shape in Figure 4 to illustrate 
the appearance of the loops before 
treatment. The sample in Figure 5 
shows the condition of the threads 
and loops after treatment. Knit 
goods are not required to have a 
silky rustle as a rule, as softness 
and elasticity of fabric are the 
prominent features in these fabrics 
But silk knitted hose is often 
scrooped so as to improve the rus- 
tle. And sometimes common cotton 
hose are srcooped so as to make the 
yarns sufficiently crispy to rustle in 
imitation of true silk. One-half 
pound of citrolene is used to a gal- 
lon, of water in the bath, which is 
brought to a boil and the hosiery 
immersed for about fifteen minutes. 
lifted, rinsed and finished. 


U. S. Shipments of Cotton 
Goods to Non-contiguous 
Territories 
Shipments of cotton manufactures 
from continental United States to its 
non-contiguous territories during 
April were as follows: To Alaska 
$21,469; Hawaii, $198,855: and Porto 
Rico, $791,198, compared with §$13,- 
714, $248,686, $876,917, respectively, 
for the corresponding month of 
1923. Sales of cotton cloth to Alaska 
increased, and to Hawaii and Porto 
Rico decreased, the figures for April, 
1924, being: Alaska, 53,966 square 
yards, valued. at $13,776; Hawaii, 
474,638 square yards, worth $172,672: 
Porto Rico, 4,371,101 square yards, 
with a value of $715,882. April, 1923, 
shipments were:: Alaska, 47,519 
square yards, worth $10,184: Hawaii, 
799,789 square yards, valued at $207,- 
415; Porto Rico, 4,574,790 square 

yards, with a value of $796,672. 

In April, 1924, the United States 
sent 794 dozen pairs of cotton hos- 
lery, valued at $2,930, to Alaska; 
3.574 dozen pairs with a value of 
$9,886 to Hawall; and 31,353 dozen 
pairs, worth $56,768, to Porto Rico. 
Shipments of other knit goods to 
these territories were as follows: 
$4,763 to Alaska; $16,297 to Hawaii: 
$18,548 to Porto Rico. — Commerce 
Reports. 


For Sale 
500 26x54% Section Beams 
Cc. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 


Athens, Ga. 


Smooth receptacles 
give 
double protection 


Worker’s hands are safe from 
injury,--materials in process are 
not torn or brokenin mills where 
smooth receptacles are used 


Smoothness and durability. are the 
most important qualities in trucks, 
roving cans and other mill receptacles. 
Equipment that is properly constructed 
of long wearing material will more 
than pay for itself in saving of time, 
material and upkeep. 


Diamond Fibre 
Barrel With Cover 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles are made 
smooth and remain smooth under hard 
usage. They outlast receptacles made 
of wood and other substitute material. 
They practically eliminate upkeep cost. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles are made 
of a hard, steel-smooth, durable mate- 
rial. Inside and outside the material is 
flawlessly smooth. There are no rough 
spots on which the fibres of the sliver 
ean catch and break. 


Diamond Fibre Receptables are light, 
tough, resilient. They do not scuff, 
erack, plinter or corrode. The bumps 
and blows of everyday use do not 
weaken or injure them. 


Now that business is slack, look into 
this method of cutting operating costs. 
Some mills have cut their maintainance 
foree in half since installing Diamond 
Fibre receptacles. 


Write for booklet, “Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles.” 


Diamond Fibre 
Tapered Mill 
Baskets 


@ Diamond Fibre 


Diamond Fibre Doffing Car Compound Box 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Offices in Principal Cities Toronto, Canada—London, England 
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BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHOREL 


Anchor Post Fences 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 


welfied 
Anchor-Weld Railings and Gates pots 


combine remarkable strength with appealing ar- 
listry. Piekets and rails made of open hearth 
steel—inseparably welded together as illustrated. 
Construction so strong that the panels cannot sag 
and center braces or supports are unnecessary. 

Phone or write our nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 


Anchor Post [ron W orks: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA. GA : 
National Bank Bldg. : 


52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, S. C.: 
SAVANNAH, GA. Cc. M. MacLean Co., 20 
Beaullieu & hite, Citizens Southern 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: . 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in 


Trim as 
an Athlete 


and just as sturdy 
and capable— 


Tolhurst Extractors are made 
in several types and sizes to 
meet individual requirements. 


CENTRIFUGAL 


TRAC ‘TORS 


SPECIALISTS 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Tariff Board Reports On 
Textile Depression 


Continued from Page 15 


[nited States for the medium fine 
goods is controlled by the domestic 
milis, whereas the market for the 
fine goods is divided between the 
imported and the domestic, with the 
market for the extremely fine goods 
entirely controlled by importers. 


On practically no type of cloth 
made in bulk by the domestic mills 
is there serious competition from 
abread. On such goods the Ameri- 


can mills, aided by their much more 
exicnsive use of the automatic loom, 
no. only control their domestic 
market, but offer strong competition 
in foreign markets. These goods 
manufactured and exported in bulk 
include sheetings, print cloths, to- 
haceo cloths, osnaburgs, ducks, cot- 
ton flannels, coarse colored cottons 
cottonades, denims, ticks, ete.), and 
ginghams, made of carded yarns not 
finer than 40s, also certain’ finer 
goods, such as single voiles. 

In general, it may be said that on 
cloths that can be made of upland 
short-staple cotton, the spinning 
limit of which is about 40s, there is 
litle or no competition from abroad. 
Such imported cloths made from 
coarse or medium yarns are mainly 
of the nature of specialties required 
in limited amounts. There ts a large 
export and a substantial import 
trade, in the medium fine range, 
made of yarns trom 41s to 
6Cs. In cloths made of fine yarns, 
above 60s, there is very little export 
trade, whereas imports are large. 
Imports of the extremely fine cloths 
monopolize the limited demand for 
such fine high priced goods. 

The United Kingdom supplies 
most of the cotton cloths imported 
hy the United States. 

Price or Quality. 

VI. What are main 
for the importation of cotton cloths? 
In particular, are such imports due 
primarily to price or to quality? 


pri vis 


reasons 


Among the tmatn reasons for the 
importation of cotton cloths may be 
listed the following: 

|. Quality. That partion of the 
population of the world which can 
‘fford fine cotton fabrics of high 
quality is accustomed to turn to 
England, France or Switzerland to 
supply their requirements and the 
United States is no exception fo this 
rule. The superior quality of im- 
ported cotton cloths may be due to 
more care in manufacture, to the 
use of Egyptian cotton, to the use 
of mulespun yarns, to the use of 
flyer-twisted yarns, to differences in 
construction for imstance, to a 
larger number of threads, of finer 
varns, than customary in the United 
States), to superior finish or to 
other factors. 

2. Reputation. Various imported 
fabrics are sold under trademarks 
that have become familiar to the 
American public as a guarantee of 
established quality. In such in- 
stances the foreign fabric is bought 
because of reputation and often 
without knowledge as to whether 
the goods are of foreign or domestic 
origin. On the other. hand, many 
goods are sold at high prices simply 
because they are marked “imported” 
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and irrespective of the facet that do- 
mestic goods of equal or superio 
quality may be available at lower 
prices. 


3. Lack of Domestic Production 
The American cotton industry does 
not use swivel looms, because of 
their slow rate of production and 
consequent higher labor cost. All 
swivel-woven cloths, including sub- 
stantialamounts of swivel-decorated 
voiles and well as the 
more staple “dotted Swisses,” mus! 
therefore be imported at the present 
time. These goods are of Swiss or 
French origin and are- produced 
mainly on hand-looms in the homes. 
The American cotton industry spins 
but litthe warp yarn above. 100s, and 
but little filling varn above 120s, 
mainly because the demand. is rela- 
tively so small that it would hardly 
pay the domestic manufacturer to 
undertake to produce them. Fine 
lawns, organdies, mulls, ete.. made 
of the higher range of fine yarns 
must, therefore, be purchased 
abroad. The American cotton in- 
dustry has. no. fiyer-twisters and 
therefore cloths such as fine ply 
voiles and fine ply broadcloths, im 
which smooth and well-rounded ply 
varns of fine counts are essential, 
must be imported. One domestic 
firm makes fabrics of quality equal 
to the imported cloths, using im- 
ported yarns, but its output is not 
sufficient to supply the domesfic 
demand. Japanese crepe, the only 
cloth imported from Japan in ap- 
preciable quantities, is made of In- 
dian or Chinese cotton and there- 
fore has a peculiarly rough, strong 
feel; this type of crepe is not pro- 
ducéd in this country and ts of a 
different character from the crepes 
nade of the softer American cotton, 
produced in great quantities by the 
demestic mills. -Ineluded the 
import trade are various other fab- 
rics of which there is no domestic 
production. 


crepes as 


4. Speciaity Demand. Much of the 
importation of cotton cloth from 
France consist of specialties. Sub- 
stantial amounts of such specialties 
come from Switzerland and England, 
and smaller amounts from other 
countries. Such specialties cover a 


wide range, from voile or erepe 
grounds, ornamented with novelty 
yarns, to staple shirting fabrics 


which are of a confined pattern and 
which the consumer of exclusive 
taste buys because he has the guar- 
antee that if will be different. The 
domestic manufacturer, working on 
the “mass production” system, ts 
unable to eater profitably to the 
demand for fabries of any one type 
or design required in small amounts. 
In coutils for instance, 
the American manufacturers supply 
the hulk demand, which is _ for 
smooth piece-dyed fabrics, whereas 
the smaller demand from custom 
corselieres who want something 
different, is supplied entirely by 
importations from France of closer- 
woven, rougher-finished coutils, wo- 
ven of bleached yarns. 


corsets, for 


Any imported specialty that al- 
lains a bulk demand is quickly re- 
produced by American producers, 
although usually in less expensive 
qualities, by American mills. I[llus- 
trations of cotton cloths of com- 
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paratively recent origin, introduced 
us specialties but which now par- 
lake more of the nature of staples, 
are volles, Russian-cord 
and. broadcloths. 


». Lower price. The fact that the 
United States exports large quanti- 


ties of cloths made of coarse and 
medium yarns, such as sheetings, 
drills, denims, tickings, crepes, 


prints, ginghams, etc., also medium 
fine fabrics such as single voiles, 
tends to prove that the 1912 findings 


of the Tariff Board, to the effect 
that on such goods the American 
manufacturer, producing in bulk 
with the aid of the automatic loom, 
can compete successfully, are also 
true today. On the extremely fine 
range and in specialties, where 


American products are lacking or 
else produced in insufficient quan- 
tities, there is practically no direct 
price competition in the domestic 
market. 


In the most directly competitive 
range, that from 40s to 100s average 
yarn numbers, price 1s a more im- 
portant factor but its relative im- 
portance varies according to the 
class of goods and to the trend of 
prices here and abroad. Prices in 
the United States and in England, 
the chief source of imported cloths, 
do not always show the same trend 
and at times in the two countries 
are much closer together than al 
others. For instance, from the fall 
of 1922 to the fall of 1923, the price 
of American raw cotton, although 
fluctuating sharply, tended upward, 
whereas the price of Egyptian raw 
cotton tended downward. The nor- 
mal price relation between the two 
types of cotton was upset, with the 
result that during this period Eng- 
lish yarns and cloths made of Egyp- 


tian cotton were, relative to Amer- 
ican yarns and cloths made of 
American cotton, much lower in 
price than usual. Under such cir- 


cumstances there was strong price 
competition on the American mar- 
ket in the competitive range, of 40s 
to 100s average yarn numbers, and 
imports in this range increased con- 
siderably. However, the trade in 
fine plains was but little affected 
and the increase in imports was 
confined mainly to three eloths, 
namely, broadcloths, fine combed 
sateens, and voiles. Broadcloth is 
of recent English development and 
has not yet become firmly estab- 
lished in American mills as an arti- 
cle of mass production. The demand 
for fine combed sateens had become, 
largely by reason of the increase in 
the use of bloomers, greater than 
the few domestic mills on such 
goods could supply. The competi- 


tion on voiles expressed itself in 
lower prices, and therefore larger 
sales, of the high-grade ply voiles, 
which are made here by only one 
or two mills, and did not extend to 
direct competition on the single 
voiles which continued to be made 


and exported in large quantities, 


In the spring and early summer 
of 1924. conditions changed. Amer- 
ican prices have gone down whereas 
English prices have gone up and at 
the time of this report, in June, 
1924, conditions appear to be rapidly 
returning to the normal status 


shirtings, 
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where imports have to be made on 
the basis of quality or other factor 
without the aid of lower prices. An 
investigation at New York shows 
that on most of the competitive 
cloths American manufacturers are 
now quoting prices lower than those 
at whrich the foreign goods can be 
landed with charges and duties paid 


To sum up, imports of cotton 
cloths are due primarily to the 
quality of certain grades rather 


than to general price competition. 
The relative importance of the price 
factor varies and times it is the 
deciding factor on a limited number 
of fabrics, but normally, and at the 
date of this report, the more im- 
portant factors appear to be quality, 
reputation, lack of domestic produc- 
tion, and specialty demand. 


Effect of Imports. 
extent has the do- 


the 
importa- 


VIL. To what 
mestiec industry been affected by 
post-war increase in the 


tion of cotton cloths? 


This question is difficult to an- 
swer with certainty, for the reason 
that imports constitute but one of 
the many factors that affect the de- 
mand for domestic fabrics, and for 
the further reason that a substan- 
tial proportion of the imported fab- 
rics are of a type not made here at 
all or else not made here in suffi- 
cient quantities. If we assume, how- 


ever, that each yard of imported 
cloth displaces a yard of domestic 
fabric, then, since imports are now 


on the basis of about 200,000,000 sq. 
yds. per annum as compared with a 
pre-war basis of about 50.000.000 Sq. 
vds., it would follow that domestic 
have been affected to the ex- 
tent of approximately 150,000,000 sq. 
yds. If the total domestic produc- 
tion be taken as 6,500,000,000 Sq. vads.., 
this post-war increase of 150,000,000 
sq. yds. amounts to 2.3 per cent of 
the total output. 


sules 


Any attempt to examine more pre- 


cisely the effect of imports, as re- 
gards various cloths or groups .ot 
cloths, involves more or less esti- 
mate and conjecture. Even §for 


cloths of which imports are record- 
ed by trade names no accurate con- 
trast is possible. In few 
there similar record of the domestic 
production. For instance, the cen- 


cases I5 


sus figures do not record broad- 
cloths separate from other plain- 
woven fabries and do not record 
fine combed sateens separate from 
iwills and sateens of all kinds. In 
some cases, such as ginghams and 
voiles, figures are available for both 


production and imports; but here 
again as imports are mainly of the 
finer types, whereas the: bulk of 
domestic production is of the coarse 
or medium types, sufficient data are 
not available to permit the desired 
comparison. 


On the basis of such data as are 
available, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the domestic output of 
fine cloths, made of yarns averaging 
above constitutes about 20 per 
cent of the total square yards pro- 
duced in this country. If this total 
be approximately 6,500,000 sq. yds.., 
there is then obtained the following 
comparison of the competition ex- 
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BRILLIANT 


‘BRILLIANT OIL AX” 


FOR LOOMS 


It goes 


five times 


as far as 


ordinary oil 


A body suitable for each textile lubrication need 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


| 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 
a orsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
arn. 


J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
and Card Room Machinery 


Woonsocket 
Picker 
Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Skein Winders 
Reels 


Doublers 

Banding Machines 
Card Grinders 
Spindtes for 
Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Guaranteed Textile Brushes N 


ERKINS 
RACTICAL 


BRUSH 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


There are Brushes and 


Brushes, but our Brushes are 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 


That’s the difference. It was 


that guarantee that made 


Brush buying an investment 


instead of a speculation. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA 


A Brush for Every Textile Need 
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Lape Driven § pinning As Compared 
lo Band Driven 


By the H.& B. American Machine Co. 


PERFECTION of the tension orattention or lubrication. The brack- 
take-up pulley has now removedets which carry these pulieys have 
the only obstacle in the matter ofa sliding weight which can be ad- 


tape driven 
twisters). We 


spinning 


have adopted 


frames (or 
theto requirements. 


justed to vary the tension according 


It is a well known 


principle in the tension pulley andfact that band tensions vary consid- 
bracket whica has been in use for aerably on the same frame, due to 
number of years by English makersuneven lengths of bands, worn and 


H. & B. American Tape Drive Spinning Frame 


of worsted spinning 


Driving four spindles to one tape, 
the results have been particularly 


satisfactory and the nearly constant 
spindle speed (due to equal tensions 
on all tapes), 
yarn and increased production yus- 
tify the small number of extra parts. 
The pulley spindles revolve in 4il- 
less wood bearings and require no 


macininery, 


improved quality of 


new bands, humidity affecting new 
bands more than oil-soaked bands 
With the tape drive, it is compara- 
tively easy to stitch all tapes the 
same length, and when old tapes 
stretch, and humidity affects old 
and new tapes unequally, the ten- 
sion arrangement acts as a compen- 
sator. We do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend this drive. 


Must Fight South By 
Cutting Costs 


T the annual meeting of the 

Southern-New England Textile 
Club on Saturday, John L. Burton, 
treasurer of the Nashawene Millis, 
New Bedford, Mass., and tormer 
president of the elub, declared in an 
address that if the New England 
mills will reduce their manufactur- 
ing costs so that they can meet 
Southern competition, most of the 
problems confronting New England 
mills will be solved. 

Former President Burton, who 
announced that he was going to give 
a plain talk for which he would 
probably be secerely criticised and 
that it was purely his personal opin- 
ion, was loudly applauded when he 
finished. His address follows: 

“The depression which we are 
passing through is world wide, and 
is the aftermath of the World War. 
But this is not all the trouble; poli- 
tics and the financial condition of 
Europe have a very important bear- 
ing on the whole situation, as well 
as the question of Southern compe- 
tition. 

“France and Germany snarling at 
each other like a pair of bull dogs 


is not the best way to straighten ouf 
their troubles, and as a result, they 
are keeping the other countries very 
much up in the air. 

“As we all know, the business of 
the world is ‘done on credit, and 
until confidence is restored, and the 
credit of the world is re-established, 
there cannot be any real good per- 
manent business. 

“We see evidences of keen com- 
petition on every hand. Take Great 
Britain for example. She is sending 
In enormous quantities of goods, and 
some of you fellows buy them in 
preference to our own goods. And 
mhy? 

“She has an enormous debt to pay, 
and the only way she -can pay it is 
by exporting her manufactured 
products. Our mills are stopping 
machinery and our employees are 
walking the streets and it seems to 
me that the position for this club to 
take and, in fact, all of our people 
who are engaged in manufacturing 
is: first, to buy American-made 
goods, and second, to send men, real 
men, to Congress who will represent 
us honestly, and not play dirty poli- 
tics. Men who will see that we have 
a tariff that will protect labor as 
well as capital. 

Continued on Page 29 
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Cost of Making 
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Sheeting in New 


England, Carolina and California 


Los Angeles, Cal. Comparative 
cost figures for operating “an aver- 
age cotton mill” in different parts 
of the country are offered by M. H. 
Merrill & Co. in the second section 
of the textile survey which this firm 
is making for the local chamber of 
commerce. 

In preparing the cost figures, the 
engineers state they studied the 
conditions prevailing in the textile 
centers of New England, the South- 
east and the mills at present in 
southern California. Goodyear’s mill 
in this city is mentioned as a par- 
ticular source of comparison for the 
local situation. 

“To make direct comparisons of 
mills in different sections of the 
country,” the report states, “is quite 
difficult, on account of the different 
conditions, such as the number of 
working hours, class of labor, etc.” 
For purposes of comparison, there- 
fore, the engineers “assume that 
identical mills are to be built and 
operated in New England, the Caro- 
linas and Los Angeles.” 

Each of the hypothetical mills 
has 25,000 spindles and complemen- 
tary looms, operating 48 hours a 
week in Los Angeles, 48 in New 
England, and 54 in the South; spin- 
ning 21s warp and 24s filling, and 
weaving 875 pounds of 5.50 sheeting 
an hour; the mill occupies 250,000 
square feet of floor space, and in 
addition to warehouses, etc.: a 200 
horsepower boiler is installed for 
slashers, bleaching and heating, and 


the total horsepower of electric 
motors installed is 1850. More spe- 
cifically, the construction of the 
meeting to be manufactured at this 
mill is 36-inch, 48x40—21s warp—24s 
filling, 5.50 yard. 

With the foregoing as a basis, the 
engineers have summarized the re- 
sults of their calculations in the 
accompanying comparative table. 

The figures in the table regarding 
building costs, electric power, fuel, 
freight and hours are explained in 
the following claims, as set forth in 
the report: 


Buildings — “Building costs in 
southern California are 25 per cent 
lower than in New England, and 15 
per cent less in the Southeast.” Elec- 
tric Power—"“The mill under con- 
struction would use about 300,000 
kilowatt hours of enery each month, 
with a maximum demand of about 
11450 kilowatts. This power would 
cost, annually, -$29,760 in Los Ange- 
les, $52,560 in New England, and 
$45,360 in South Carolina.” Fuel— 
“New England uses a high grade. of 
coal, costing about 31 cents per 1,- 
000,000 B.T.U.'s; the South uses Bir- 
mingham coal at about 22% cents 
per 1,000,000 B.T.U.’s, and southern 
California burns gas at 20% cents 
or oll at 22% cents per 1,000,000 
B.T.U.’s. Figuring that the 200 
horsepower boiler is operated 3,000 
hours a year in the. South, 2,650 
hours in New England and 2,650 in 
southern California, and assuming 

Continued on Page 25 


Southern New 

Item = Carolinas California England 
Annual production of cloth (lbs. 2.362.500 2.100.000 2.100.000 
Number employees 300 300 300 
Number hours per year 2.700 2 400 2 400 
Labor cost per employee—hour $0.26 $0.36 $0.38 
Labor—per year $210,600 $259,200 $273,600 
Power—per year 45,360 29.760 52.560 
Fuel—per year .. 6,100 4,180 7,429 
Supervision and office 20,000 20.000 20.000 
Cost of cotton at 28 cents 733,320 651,840 651,840 
Freight on cotton (and compressing 21,995 14,430 23,975 


Total manufacturing cost 


$1,037,375 $979,410 $1,029,400 


Manufacturing cost per pound $.439 $466  $.490 
Cost of selling cloth $48 700 $927 720 $34.650 


Freight on finished goods 44,290 10,000 39,375 
Depreciation on mill bidgs, (2%%- 14,375 11,875 15,625 
Depreciation on machinery (5% 90,000 90,000 50,000 
Depreciation on mill village (5%) 25,000 30,000 
Taxes and insurance 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Supplies and repairs ‘ 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Salaries of school teachers, etc... 6,000 

Total overhead cost $243,365 $154,595 $194,650 


Overhead cost per pound... $.103 $.073 $.092 
Total cost per pound of cloth $.542 $.539 $.582 
Per cent profit on investment 16.3 20.7 13.3 
Mill buildings $ 600,000 $ 500,000 $ 650,000 
Machinery 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Mill village 500,000 


Total investment 


$2,100,000 $1,500,000 $1,650,000 


Pounds cotton used 
Freight rate on cotton 
Selling commission 
Profit per pound of cloth 


2,619,000 2,328,000 2,328,000 
62¢ $1.03 

3% 214 To 
$.145 $1.148 $.105 


Selling price cloth—$.687 per hour. | 
Mill uses 970 pounds cotton per pound—i2% cents a yard. 
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BETTER 
LUBRICATION 
AT LESS COST 
PER MONTH 


You Get Better Service from 
Spinning Frames Lubricated with 


MODERN TEXT.LE UBRICANT 


Won't drain or waste from bearings, protecting frictional points from 
wear that makes frames overheat and tends to throw them out of 
alignment. 


NON-FLUID OIL provides dependable lubrication that keeps down 
power loss and lasts so much longer than liquid oil that it costs less per 
month for better lubrication. 


And NON-FLUID OIL puts a stop to oil stains on goods in process 


Write today for testing sample and Bulletin ‘‘Lubrication 
of Textite Machinery.” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. L. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Lil. 


PORE 


Morse Silent Chain Driving 100 spinning frames in a woolen mill. Care 
and upkeep has been practially nothing. 


Transmitting Power With 98.6% Efficiency 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit 98.6% of the developed power with 
positive speed ratios, uniform smoothness of operation, and minimum 
upkeep. Require less attention than belts, are longer lived and more 
flexible. 


Morse Silent Chains result in increased production—there is no lost 
motion, no slipping, no breaking just every day reliable service. 


Let Morse Engineers help you. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Tape Driven Spinning 


7.000 ta 
with 
varn 


a spindle driven 
pel 


hand made 


VAGINE 
O00 minute 


of coarse 


revolutions 
string 
Or rOVITE. 


When the band is new it turns the 


spindle at full speed but as it gets 
older it begins to sthetch and as 1 


stretthes it has a less and less firm 


hold upon the spindle whirl and the 
spindle loses more and more of the 
required revolutions 

Finally it. stretches to the. point 


that if 
just before 
dies run with only 


falls apart but in those days 
it dropped. off the spin- 
half or a third of 


the desired revolutions. 
Kor eaeh revolution of the front 
roll the spindle must make a cer- 


tain number of revolutions in order 


lo put in the twist required to give 
strength to the yarn. When the 
stretched band revolves the spindle 


the desired number of 
is only half the needed 
twist and the yarn is weak and soft. 

The spindles that do not revolve 
the tull number of revolutions pre- 
vent full front roll speed and also 
cause warp breakage on the 
The modern spinning frame. drives 
its spindles with woven and 
as the slack is taken up by an idler, 
the tapes keep the spindles running 
ut approximately the desired speed 
until the moment that the long used 


half 
fhere 


only 
turps, 


looms. 


laupes 


lape finally breaks and falls off. 
With tape driven spindles the 
front rolls may be run at a higher 


speed and also produce more evenly 
twisted yarns. 
Warp threads which all carry the 


desired twist do not break as much 
and both the quality and quantity 
of the loom: production is increased. 


Old frames cannot equal the pro- 
duction of modern tape _ driven 
frames and it is false economy to 
continue to operate them. 


There are many other improve- 
ments incident to the modern spin- 
ning frame and we advise our read- 


ers to 
modern 
week in 
Campaign.” 


the deseription of the 
outlined this 
“Betler Equipment 


study 
frames 
our 


as 


high, 


A Fair Price for Cotton 


NE factor ot 

sion in the cotton 
industry is the 
is a high price for cotton. 

When cotton goes above the 30- 
cent mark the cotton manufacturers 
both North and South begin to talk 
about the price being too high and 
the buyers of cotton goods, hearing 
such statements, begin to ecurtai! 
their purchases. 

The cotton manufacturers 
a considerable extent responsible for 
the situation that exists today 

Those who say that 30 cents is too 
without thinking and 
proper investigation. 


the present depres- 
manufacturime 


theory that 30 cents 


are to 


do 
without 

What 
subject 
course of 


we are saying upon this 
has no relation to present 
prices but to the cotton 
question as a general proposition. 

\ farmer can with a large family 
of children cotton at 25 cents 
per pound and have some money al 
the end of the year, but if he takes 
info consideration a fair daily wage 
for himself and his children he will 
find that he lost money 

\ man will raise $200,000 
his fmends and build a cotton mill, 
a furniture factory and engage in 
real estate development and expect 
lo get a fair return upon the capital 
invested. 

Where, however, is 
will invest his or 
in a plantation, 


raise 


the man who 
his friend’s money 
hire a man to run it. 


pay for labor and fertilizer and ex- 
pect to get a fair return for less 
than 30 cents per pound tor cotton? 


If cotton cannot be 
business basis for 


raised upon a 
less than 30 cents. 


if is untair to the farmers of the 
South and to the business interests 
of the South to expect the farmers 
fo sell cotton for less than that 
price, 

Those who think that cotton can 
be profitably raised at 25 cents per 
pound can easily get experience, for 
there are thousands of deserted 
farms that can be leased at normal! 
higures, 

The idea that 30 cents for cotton 
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Shiny Clothes and Shiny 


Hose are Tacky 
— be Neat and Well Dressed — 


Our Suggestion 


HE New England papers, and particularly those of Fall River, Mass., 
are filled with ideas about advertising the use of cotton goods. 

They seem to think that publicity would increase the use of cotton 
goods and it might do some good, but in our opinion fashion is tow 
powerful a factor to be overcome by merely advocating the use of cotton 
roods. 

It is now fashionable to use silk and artificial silk or rayon, but 
fashion will some day decree that clothes that shine are in bad taste 
and then cotton goods will temporarily take the place of silk and its 
imitations. 

We suggest to our New England friends that advertisements such as 
above placed in newspapers might push forward the day of the change 
and bring an early demand for cotton goods. 

Women are the greatest buyers of dry goods and few of them are 


willing to wear goods that are declared to be 


“tacky.” 


will cause foreign competition in 
cotton is silly. 

lt is true that the British Empire 
Cotton Association has made some 
progress, but the result of ten years 
work is less than the production of 
many counties in the South. 

To be successful they must nol 
only be able to raise cotton but to 
raise it at a less cost than it can 
he raised in the poy 

Their cost has so far been far in 
excess of 50 cents per pound and 
there is little possibility that any 
foreign cotton, other than India with 
its short staple, can profitably raise 
cotton for less than 30 cents per 
pound. 


It is one thing to finance the rais- 
another to 
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Where Does Child Labor 


Exist? 
20, 1924, 
The Editor, 
Atlanta Georgian, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir: 

I noticed your editorial and car- 
toon of June -8 relative to child 
labor. I will appreciate very much 
your advising me where any child 
labor exists today in accordance 
with the cartoon. 

lI have no doubt that your paper 


is sincere in its policy of advocating 
the abolishment of child labor, but 
at the same time I think that you 
have been misled through the prop- 
agaunda of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and that you are 
ndvocating the abolishment of some- 
thing that does not exist. Will you 
investigate by having Visil 
the mills of Georgia or of the other 
States and see if you can find any 
that would justify your car- 


SOmeqa»ne 


loon” 
Yours very truly, 

Southern Textile Bulletin. 
David Clark, Editor. 
Editor Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 
Dear Sir: 

We would like to subseribe to the 
Bulletin and if you will let us know 
the cost of subscription for a’ year 
we will send you a check at once 

We should like to have any back 
issues of the Bulletin which dea! 
with the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
National Child Labor Committee. 
Research Department. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 
June 20, 1924. 


National Child Labor Committee, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

The subscription price of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin is 82.00 
and we will accept your subserip- 
tion, but have no desire for same. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
publishes the truth and would feel 


strange in your oftiee where truth is 
always the last consideration. 

The practice of misrepresenta- 
fions and the skillful manipulation 
of half-truths to convey false im- 
pressions has long been the policy 
of your organization, and none 
other has been guilty of more false- 
hoods. 

Yours truly, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
David Clark, Editor. 
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LOWELL 


= LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Weaver's Knot Tyer (% Actual Size) 


WEAVER’s ANoTS 


IMPROVE QUALITY OF GOODS 


INCREASE PRODUCTION ON LOOM OR KNITTING MACHINE 
REDUCE COST IN WEAVING OR KNITTING 


FEWER GOODS MADE SECONDS 


The Saco-Lowell Weaver’s Knot Tyer is strong and rugged, compact and 


light, weighing only 514 ounces. 


It is simple and positive in operation, 


tying a perfect weaver’s knot. An essential instrument for quality goods. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the knot tyer upon request 


No. 1 Federal St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 


Sales Offices 


1220 Mint St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1924 


Masonic Building 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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HOUGHTON 


HERE is one advantage I 
possess over the average 
advertising copy. writer. 
No one can discharge me 
if I “bull” things up a bit, 
or if perchance they do not 
like my copy. I own the 
controlling interest in our Company; 
dictate the Board of Directors from 
whom I receive my authority; don’t 
permit any son-of-a-gun living to blue 
pencil my stuff and tell the Board the 
salary I think I am entitled to. 


I will bet that my position as an 
advertising man is the average adver- 
tising copy writer’s idea of Heaven. 
But when I get to Heaven I know I 
won’t want to write advertising copy; 
I will want to’ write the Constitution 
and by-laws. If I do get a chance at 
that job, you ean bet that I will not 
provide for any ways or means of 
amending my constitution. My consti- 
tution will stand as made and it would 
be a little better for all of us if some of 
these earthly constitutions would stand 
as made. 


However, be that as it may, one of 
our Distributors for central Massachu- 
setts writes us that the superintendent 
of a large mill in his territory said to 
him the other day, “Young fellow! We 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Wainut 465) 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 
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About The Belt That Puts The 
Pull In The Pulley 


Words more or less convincingly bunched 
by Chas. E. Carpenter 


bought every inch of belting from one 
concern for ever 30 years, until you 
came along and sold us a trial VIM- 
Oak Leather Belt, and now you are 
receiving 100 per cent of our belting 
business.” 


Well! Some one must like VIM and 
VIM-Oak Leather belting, because they 
do say that the leather belting business 
generally is quite dull, while we are 
fairly busy. Normally so, anyhow. 


We don’t ask that you disturb your 
usual methods of procedure; we don’t 
ask that you adopt VIM Leather Belt- 
ing throughout your entire plant; we 
merely ask, that you, like most of our 
other customers have done, order just 
one trial belt, for a sane, normal drive 
and let that belt, in the mute language 


‘of actual service, under your own su- 


pervision, tell its own story of merit. 


Please do not make this trial on a 
freak drive or on a drive where no 
other belt ever gave satisfaction and 
perhaps no belt ever will. 


Give VIM a fair show to compare 
with vegetable tanned leather belting. 
Then after you KNOW and BELIEV 
in VIM, you may try it on as many 
abnormal conditions as you like. 


That’s fair, is it not? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
P. O. Box 1143 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Announcing 


The Boyce Knotter 


After many years of waiting on the part of textile manufacturers, and after years of scientific 
research and close attention to minor details, there is now ready for the market, and ready for 
installation in mills, a perfected WEAVER’S KNOTTER, which will revolutionize the textile industry 


_ In this important detail. 


Knitters, and weavers who buy yarn, together 
with the mercerizing trade, demand a weaver’s 
knot. Heretofore, these knots have been tied by 
hand. This machine will automatically tie a per- 
fect weaver’s knot. It is the most ingenious de- 
vice ever put on the market. It will increase your 
production 30 to 40 per cent over hand tying, 
thereby decreasing your ‘cost, increasing your 
production and giving you a perfect knot with 
even ends. 


The construction of the Boyce Weaver’s Knot- 
ter is the result of the most experienced thought, 
in fine mechanism, skilled workmanship and best 
material, a product of unusual! excellence. 


Cramerton Mills, Inc. Pinkney Mills 
Arkray Mills, Ine. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Cotton Mills 
Armstrong Cotton Mills 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dixon Mills, Inc. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 


Arrow Mills 


Mutual Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills 

Osceola Cotton Mills. Inc. 
Ozark Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills 


Linford Mills 


The users are loud in their praise of this device, 
and we anticipate a big demand for these knot- 
ters, as this is the first announcement which has 
been made offering them to the trade. 


We have two types of the Boyce Weaver’s Knot- 
ter—A and B. The A type will take care of yarns 
from 40 to 150s. The B type will handle yarns 


Priscilla Spinning Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills 
—_——renton Cotton Mills 
Victory Yarn Mills 
Winget Yarn Mills 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills 


Acme Spinning Company 
Groves Mills, Ine. Chronicte Mills 

Climax Spinning Co. 
Crescent Spinning Co. 
Imperial Yarn Mills 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


If the users of yarns which are bought from 
mills demand the weaver’s knot, it will be equally 
as valuable to a mill weaving their own product, 
entirely eliminating slip knots on the loom, and 
big, fluffy knots which cause the threads to break 
in going through the eye of the heddle, many 
times causing several yards of bad cloth which 
must be classed as seconds. 


We have now, and have had for sometime, about 
1,000 of these machines in successful operation in 
Gaston County, the fine yarn center of the South, 
notable among these being 


National Yarn Mills 
Perfection Spinning Co. 
Sterling Spinning Co. 
Stowe Spinning Co. 
Carlton Yarn Mills 
Cherryville Manufacturing Co. 
Howell Manufacturing Co. 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co. 
Hall-Kale Mfg. Co, 
Elizabeth Mills 

Lenowu Cotton Mills 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. 

Neilson Cotton Mills Co. 
Whitnel Cotton Mills Co. 
Morowebb Cotton Mill 


from 40s to &s, also plied yarn equivalent to these 
numbers. 


We manufacture two types of machines, to 
take care of fine and coarse yarns, in both single 
and ply. 

We solicit your inquiries giving us your range 
of numbers. 


CARTER, Agent 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Taking A Chance 
It Is Just As Good 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


The Northrop Loom was the pioneer automatic loom. 
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[ts sponsors risked all they had in the world to make it a success. 


They won because they had the right idea and were willing to see it through; 
But not until they had continued to spend and take chances while they were 
perfecting the invention. 


Their success brought a complete revolution in the Textile Industry in 


America. 


[t brought also imitators. 


Meanwhile liberal spending for the development of the art of weaving and 
improvements of textile manufacturing processes has continued a fixed policy 
with the company that produced and perfected the Northrop Loom. 


This liberal spending has built upon the original organization the largest and 
most experienced corps of experts, inventors, experimenters and practical 
loom-builders the industry has ever known. 


This corps of trained and practical men has always kept the Northrop Loom 
at the front—a money-maker for the mill man, a benefactor of the mill 
worker, equal to the demands upon its mechanisms of every new weave for 
which it was purchased. : 


This corps of trained and practical men is stronger and more efficient than 


ever before—better qualified to serve the industry. 


Imitators claim all sorts of things for their machines; and the purchaser 
- “hopes” they will prove “just as good.” 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


g +4 Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Ira B. Hayes has resigned as resi- 
dent manager of the Loray plant otf 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. 


W. D. Ballard has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, 
Kast Point, Ga, 


C. M. Byrd, of Crump Park, Ga., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Orange Cot- 
ton Mills, Orangeburg, 8S. C. 


Chas. L. Lee has not resigned as 
superintendent of the Carter-Collier 
Company, Barnesville, Ga. as re- 
cently reported through error. 


I A. Taber, of Pawtucket, R. L., 
has been appointed resident agent 
of the Loray plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company here and the High 
Shoals plant at High Shoals, N. C. 


Lyman Hamrick, superintendent 
of the Musgrove and Alma Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C.. has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Lime- 
stone and Hamrick Mills also. 


Ss. A. Forston has been elected 
president of the Sibley Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Augusta Fac- 
tory, Augusta, Ga., to succeed the 
late Jacob Phininzy. 


Stuart W. Cramer has resigned as 
vice-president of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association because of the 
various other activities to which he 
must devote his attention. G. Grady 
Rankin, of Gastonia, has been 
elected vice-president. 


EK. W. Hollifield, of the Taylors- 
ville Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, N. C., 
has become night carder and spin- 
ner at the Hall-Kale Manufacturing 
Company, Troutman, N. C. 


Mrs. Leroy Springs Head of Com- 
mittee. 

New York, June 24.—Mrs. LeRoy 
Springs, Lancaster, S. U., was unan- 
imously elected chairman of the 
Democratic Convention committee 
on credentials today when it met to 
iron out minor difficulties of sev- 
eral States. Miss Darden Mose, as- 
sistant attorney general of Arkan- 
sas, was elected secretary of the 
committee. 


Obituary 
W. A. Coleman. 

Gaffney, C—W. A. Coleman, 
retired capitalist and mill man and 
former candidate for Governor of 
South Carolina, died here at 4:30 
o'clock Saturday afternoon. He was 
49 years of age. 

Mr. Coleman suffered a_ broker 
thigh one week ago when an auto- 
mobile in which he was riding over- 
turned just outside of Gaffney. His 
injury gave him little trouble until 
the middle of this week when he 
contracted pneumonia, which phy- 
Sicilians gave as the direct cause of 
his deat... 


John 
James kK. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Af the time of the aecident,. Mr. 
Coleman was en route for Prince- 


ton, N. J.. where he intended attend- 
ing the commencement 
Mr. Coleman had a son in the grad- 
uating class. 

Mr. Coleman was the son of Col. 
Robert L. Coleman and Anne Rice 
Colemang and was born in 1875. 

Two years ago Mr. Coleman op- 
posed Thomas G. McLeod for Govy- 
ernor of South Carolina, but was 
defeated, finishing second in a field 
of three. He founded the Glenn- 
Lowery Mills at Whitmire, and was 
considered one of the leading finan- 
cial figures in the State. 

Mr. Coleman is survived by five 
children, two sons and three daugh- 
lers, and his wife, who was in Ashe- 
ville at the time of her husband's 
death. 


Mrs. L. Banks Holt. 

Graham, N. G—Mrs.,Mary Cather- 
ine Holt, wife of the late L. Banks 
Holt, and one of the most highly 
esteemed residents of Graham, died 
here at her home Sunday after a 
long illness. She was &1 years old. 

For the past year Mrs. Holt had 
been in declining health and for two 
weeks her condttion had been re- 
garded as extremely grave. Prior 
to her marriage she was Miss Mary 
Catherine Mebane. She was a mem- 
ber of one of the most prominent 
families in this’ section of country 
and had hundreds of friends and 
admirers. Mrs. Holt was a conse- 
crated member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh and for many years was 
uctive in the rehgious and social 
iffairs of the community. 

She leaves four daughters: Mrs. 
G. A. Mebane, Greensboro: Mrs. 
Drewry, Raleigh: Mrs. 
Mebane, Washington. D. 
C.. and Mrs. Victor M. Graves. New 
York. She also leaves several grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 

Boyce Weaver’s. Knotter 

N this issue we are carrying a full 

page advertisement relative to the 
Boyce Weaver's Knotter. 

For the past year Erskine: E. 
Boyce, of Charlotte, has been work- 
ing upon the problem of perfecting 
a weavers knotter under manufac- 
turing conditions and in sufficient 
quantities as to subject them to all 
conditions of work. 

Mr. Boyce and the selling agent, 
A. Carter of Gastonia, N. C., 
placed more than 1,000 weaver's 
knotters in Southern cotton mills 


and have been carefully watching» 


their work, 

Feeling that they have perfected 
the knotter they are announcing 
their position and that they are 
ready to accept orders in quantities. 

They expect to establish their 
main office at Gastonia and to 
eventually manufacture the knotters 
in that city. 

B. Carter will 
charge of sales. 


have entire 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C 


Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 


do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 


axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed by 


sizing compounds and starches, plus the moisture 


from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 


copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 


Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex’’ Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


PROVIDENCE 
Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 
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i|MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Savona Man- 
ufacturing Company has begun the 
construction of ten new cottages in 
the mill village. O. J. Jay is the 
contractol 


Cramerton, N. C.—The Cramerton 
Mills have filed an amendment to 
their charter increasing the capital 
stock of the COMmMpany from $3.000,- 
000 to $4,000,000. Stuart W. Cramer 
is president of the COMmMpany. 


McComb, Miss.—_The new Bartha- 


dale Cotton Mills, under construc- 
tion here by the Landau Bros., has 
let contract to the Bahnson UCom- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., for hu- 


midifying equipment, 


Longview, Texas.—O. 3S. Hunter, 
representing the Texas Textile 
Mills, was here to inspect local sites 
and confer with a number of bDusi- 
ness men relative to building a mill 
here, 

Eastman, Ga.—It is reported that 
the Eastman Cotton Mills plan to 
erect a new 15,000 spindle mill. The 
company recently completed the in- 


stallation of ten Draper: looms, 40- 
inch. and ten Stafford looms, 40- 
inch. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Loray plant 
of the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
whieh has been curtailing for some 
time, resumed full time operations 
this week. 

Great Falls, S. C—The Republic 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2, which have been 
operating half time, night and day, 
have resumed full time operation, 
both day and night. 

Duke, N. C—The Parks-Cramer 
Company, of Charlotte, have secured 
contract for the heating, sprinkling 
and humidification of the new Er- 
win Cotton Mill of 35,000 spindles. 

Salisbury, N. C.—The North Car- 
olina Finishing Company has award- 
ed contract for new warehouse to 
KE. H. Clement Company, Charlotte, 
N. Cc J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, 5S. C., are the engineers. 


Aragon, Ga.—Recent improvements 
to the Aragon Mills include the in- 
stallation of Westinghouse motors 
for the four-frame drive in the 
spinning room and the line shaft 
drive in the weave room and the 
installation of the  Parks-Cramer 
humidifying system with automatic 
controls. 


Athens, Ga.—Work is being rap- 
idly completed upon the addition to 
Athens Manufacturing Company Mill 
No. 1. When completed 9,000 spin- 
dies will be moved from Mill No. 14 
and that mill completely dismantled. 
The Athens Manufacturing Com- 
pany has five looms on tire fabrics 
and 20 looms on chafing fabrics. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
COMMISSION 


100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The 


Lexington, N. C. 


Wabena 


Mills have begun construction of a 
fifty-foot addition to their plant 
here. 


Stubbs, N. C.—The roof of the 
Buffalo Mills was blown off during 
a heavy storm last week. 


Tallassee, Ala.—The Mount Ver- 
non-Woodberry Mills have let con- 
tract to the Parks-Cramer Company, 
of Charlotte, for installation of 
Parkspray humidifier system con- 
sisting of the latest type equipment 
with automatic humidity control. 
The company let contract to 
Parks-Cramer Company for heating 
and fire protection, This new equip- 
ment is for the No. 2 mill here. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, are the 
engineers 


also 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Chas. T. Main, 
200 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass., 
engineer for Worth Mills, Lloyd H. 
Mckee, president, states that com- 
pany. is proceeding with construc- 
tion of ord fabric tire plant; main 
building, three-story, 218x145 feet, 


mill construction with 
steel beams; picker house, 50x40 
feet, two stories, standard mill con- 
struction with small boiler room for 
heating and a waste room; both 
huildings will have temporary ends 
so that buildings can be doubled in 
length in future; will also erect one 
story office building and two 
tions of one story storehouse for 
cotton and finished goods; land is 
available for any extension requir- 
ed: power will be purchased; mill is 
to be equipped with 16,000 ring 
spindles and all necessary prepara- 
tory machinery, 6,000 twister spin- 
dies and cord looms; will move tex- 
file machinery from Fairhaven 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; Thos. 3. 
Byrne, Fort Worth National Bidg., 
Fort Worth, has general contract. 


standard 


sec- 


Weldon, N. C.—Audrey Spinning 
Company has awarded contract to 
Huntington & Guerry, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., for wiring, instailation 
of motors and sub-station and elcc- 
trical equipment purchased from 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. J. E. Sirrine & Co. Green- 
ville, S. C., are the engineers. 


MERCHANTS 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. GC 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Bstate Subddivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 
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Textile Club Meets 


Greenville, 8S. C—“The water is 
fine, the atmosphere is good, and the 
fellowship can’t be excelled,” said 
T. M. Bennett, of Brandon Mill, Sat- 
urday afternoon at Wildwood Park 
in responding to the word of wel- 
come which W. M. Grier, manager 
of Wildwood, extended to the visit- 
ing textile men. The Greenville 
Textile Club met at the park for its 
regular meeting. Congressman J. J. 
McSwain addressed the club briefly 
on “The Club as a University.” The 
and superintendents of 
the five Woodside plants outside of 
Greenville and employees of other 
Woodside enterprises were honor- 
ary guests of the Woodside execu- 
lives who entertained the members 
of the Greenville club. About 150 
including John. T. Woodside, presi- 
dent of the Woodside Cotton Mills 
Company, were present. 

The early part of the afternoon 
was spent enjoying the cool water 
of the swimming pool. The pool is 
fed with clear, cool water directly 
from a mountain stream. The con- 
test series which was won by W. O. 
McElrath, of Poinsett, and J. D. 
Whitmire, of Mills Mill, representing 
the ecarders, was held next. The 
Easley Band, directed by H. QO. 
Brandt, played several selections 
between the contests and dinner. 
The business session and speaking 
closed the program for the after- 
noon. 

The club accepted the invitation 
of J. D. Whitmire, of Mills, to hold 
the next meeting with the Mills Mill 
members. 


overseers 


“You are engaged in one of the 
biggest businesses in the civilized 
world,” Congressman McSwain told 


the members of the club. “No. limits 
have been fixed, no boundary has 
been set for the use of cotton.” 

Mr. McSwain made the foregoing 
remarks in. mentioning the business 
aspect of the club’s activity. He 
also mentioned the social and edu- 
cational aspects of the organization, 
laying particular emphasis on the 
club considered as a university. 

In giving the pro and con of a 
college education, Mr. MeSwain 
said: 

“People who have not a college 
education put a great deal more 
value upon it than those who have 
had the advantage of it,” he said. 

The Easley Band received a num- 
ber of compliments during the 
afternoon. Congressman McSwain 
said that “they were just as good 
looking as the West Point cadets.” 
Mr. Bennett also commended the 
members on their appearance. They 
wore new white band uniforms with 
gold-trimmed caps. 

Everyone present had a good word 
to say concerning the attractiveness 
of hte party. The lodge is finished 
with the true lodge effect and has 


many realistic decorations on the 
interior. Slick Rock Falls, over 


which the water drops fifty or sixty 


| 
| | 
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feet, was visited by many of the 
guests. The swimming pool seemed 
to be a general favorite. 

Dinner was served the guests in 
picnic fashion. All the young wo- 
men present assisted in serving the 


guests. Following are the names 
which appeared on the register: 
Lucile Collins and Nona Watson, 
Brandon; Mary and Lucile Norris, 
Camperdown; Hazel Gregory and 
Nena Mae Roland, Poe; Lena Gar- 
land and Mary Turner, Dunean; 
Evie Bullard, Bleachery; Gertrude 
Hughes and Elsie -Gardo, Judson: 
Ruth Jones, Agnes McMahan, and 
Mary Elizabeth Hollis, Monaghan: 
Zelphia Pollard and Annabelle 


Whit mire, W oodside. 


Comparative Cost for Mak- 
ing 5.50 Sheeting in Caro- 
linas, New England and 
California 
Continued from Page ?1 
33,480 B.T.U per boiler-horsepower 


hour for a 100 per cent efficient 
fuel, we find that the yearly fuel 
cost in New England would be §$7,- 
425; in the South, $6,100: and in 
southern California, $4,790 if oil 
were used, and $4,180 if gas were 
used.” 


Freight—“The mill in southern 
California would get its cotton from 
California and Arizona points at a 
total yearly freight saving of about 
$7,500 over the Eastern mills, which 
get their cotton from Galveston. 
Also, the Eastern mills have the ex- 
pense of shipping their finished 
goods to the consumer on the Pa- 
cific coast, which expense would be 
practically eliminated by the Los 
Angeles mill. This expense (2,100,- 
000 pounds at $1,875 per 100 pounds) 


would amount to $39,375 a year. 
Thus the Los Angeles mill would 


save about $45,000 a year on freight.” 
Wages and Hours—“Wages in textile 


mills in southern California are at 
the present time somewhat higher 
than the wages in Southern mills, 
TWO—Comparative Cost 
and slightly lower than those in New 
England. In the Southeast, and in 
some parts of New England, the 


mills are operated a greater number 
of hours per week than is allowed 
in California. There has been for 
some time considerable agitation for 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


BHstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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shorter hours in the South, and it 
seems logical that a change will re- 
sult from the influx of workers 
from the North.” 

A reference is made in the report 
to mill villages. “Conditions in 
southern California make them un- 
necessary, it is stated. “Thus the 
Southern mill under consideration 
would have an investment of about 
$500,000 for a village, which the 
New England and southern Califor- 
nia mills would not have.” 

Regarding labor, the report says: 
“There is an abundant supply of 
labor, both male:and female, and it 
is 9O per cent American-born and 
entirely English-speaking. There is 
already here a large number of ex- 
perienced mill operatives who have 
been attracted by the climate.” 

There follows in considerable de- 
tail a discussion of the supply and 
rates mM Angeles of electric 
power, natural gas, oil, coal and 
water. | 


Los 


The following comparative figures 
on industmal electric power 
are included: 


rates 


KWH Los San 
Per month Angeles Francisco 
a h 
50,000 1.08 1.28 
100.000 t.00 1.06 
150.000 0.95 1.03 
200 000 O44 1.04 
250.000 0.89 (). OR 
300, 000 0.86 ().97 
300,000 0.05 
900,000 0.93 


The following conditions assumed 
in each case: 

Maximum demand equals 60 per 
cent of connected kilowatt load. 

For 50,000 K.W.H. month, assume 
312 connected horsepower and 140 
kilowatt demand. 

For 100,000 K.W.H. month assume 
625 connected horsepower and 280 
kilowatt demand, etc., etc. 

a) Voltage 220 or 440; 5 per cent 
load factor discount. 

Voltage 2,200; transformer 
losses about 5 per cent; transform- 
ers to be furnished by consumer for 
voltage less than 2,200. 

¢) Coal elause: Add .001 cent per 
K.W.H. for each 25-cent increase $4 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore 


Boston 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14% Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


was thus given away | 


25 
Fall River, Newark, Columbia, 
Vass. N. J. ¢ 
Cc d 
1.08 2.02 1.63 
1.80 1.87 1.37 
1.70 1.79 1.29 
1.64 1.76 
1.60 1.74 1.20 
1.58 1.18 
154 1.65 116 
1.53 1.60 1.15 
per ton for coal, and virce versa. 


\bove rates based on coal at $7 per 
fon, Which is the present price for 
Pocahontas smokeless. 


|) Coal clause: Add .028 cent per 


K.W.H. for each 25-cent increase 
over $5.25 per long ton for coal each 
month. and vice versa. Above rates 
besed on coal at $7 per ton, which 


is the present price for Pocahontas 


smokeless. 


"These rates except those of Los 
\ngeles) obtained from 1923 Rate 
Beok of National Electric Light As- 
sociation. 

Plenty Boll Weevils. 
tockingham, June 19. Manager 
Hasty, of the T. C. Leak farms, held 
“1 contest among the farm tenants 
the past two weeks, offering prizes 


in on June 14 
Sixty dollars 
ast Saturday, 
with a motley array of bottles on 
exhibit in his office containing over! 
6,000. weevil. These came from only 
the Leak 2,000 acres of cotton. 


lo the ones bringing 
the most boll weevil. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS } 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


4 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM | 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlauta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


SE 


TWISTER RINGS | 
DIAMOND FINISH 
— TRAVELLER CLEANERS | 
= | cuivewire sets | 
= 
| — 
— — 
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OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 

New York City 


r. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
of any kind of Preparations for Cicero, til. 


Brampton, Ont. 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 


Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°°-75° Guaranteed 


Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery 
Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Oil 


# 
PMIANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
"MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
SCOTS. 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 
Yarns, Twines, Etc. 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R_»equest PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| Manufacturers of Speeders, 
_ Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
_ Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
| or covered). 


SHUTTLES 


Correspondence solicited. 


specialty of 
57 EDDY STREET Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


PROVIDENCE, R. L both plain and automatic. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


| THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Tariff Board Reports On 
Textile Depression 


Continued from Page 19 


perienced bv fine 
other cloths in 1923: 

Included in the imports of fine 
goods are some made with yarns 
finer than any produced in. this 
country. Some of the coarser goods, 
such as the Japanese crepes, are 
also made cf yarns different from 
any produced in this country. It 
may therefore be assumed, as an 
approximation of the true condition, 
that imports of coarse and medium 
cloths now constitute about 1 per 
cent of the domestic production of 
such cloths and imports of fine 
goods about 10 per cent of the pro- 
duction of such cloths. 


cloths and by 


Textile Exports Increase 


Export figures for 1924 have 
shown a steady increase since the 
first of the year. Figures just issued 
for the month of May show exports 
of eotton cloths totalled 44,762,650 
square yards. This compares with 
32,590,000 square yards for April, 
30,575,000 square yards for March, 
28,867,000 for February, and 28,444,- 
000 square yards fro January of this 
year. It can be seen that the in- 
crease has been steady. The big 
increase is for the month of May 
over the month of April of this 
vear, reflecting apparently the re- 
ports of steady export business 
which have been heard in the trade 
for some time. Exporters have been 
emphasizing that while the trade 
has improved, that it has not been 
in large quantities—all of whieh 
seems to be apparent in these ex- 
port figures. 

Bleached goods seem to be the big 
item of improvement in exports, 
judging from the Government fig- 
ures. During May, 1924, the exports 
of bleached goods were 9.849.569 
square yards, which compared with 
6,065,730 square yards for April, 
1924, and with 5,524,898 square 
vards for May, 1923. For the 11 
months’ period ended May, 1924, ex- 
ports of bleached goods are coming 
closer to the corresponding period 
of last year—73,868,340 square yards, 
against 80,238,469 for the year pre- 
vious. 

Exports of gray goods showed an 
increase for May al 8,861,656 square 
yards, compared With 7,153,055 
square yards for April, 1924, and 
6,506,041 square yards for May of 
last year. For the 11 months’ period 
ended May, 1924, gray goods exports 
are far behind those of the corre- 
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sponding period of the previous 
year—86,357,786 square yards, com- 
pared with 130,457,345 square yards 
for the previous year. 

Exports of printed goods show a 
considerable increase for May over 
the previous month—being 10,494,683 
square yards, compared with 7,100,- 
000 square yards for April, 1924, and 
with 9,177,754 square yards for May, 
1923. For the 1! months’ period 
ended. May, 1924, the exports of 
printed goods were 83,037,111 square 
yards, compared with  102,856:039 
square yards for the corresponding 
period of the year previous. 

There was an increase in exports 
of yarn dyed goods during May, 
being 6,711,935 square yards, com- 
pared with 4,870,000 square yards 
for April, 1924, and with 5,849,271 
square yards for May, 1923. For the 
li months period ended May, 1924, 
exports of yarn dyed goods were 
61,928,191 square yards, compared 
with 78,570,967 square yards for the 
corresponding period of the 
previous. 


year 


Total exports of cotton cloths for 
the 11 months’ period ended May 
1924, are considerably under those 
of the corresponding period of the 
vear previous, being 389,081,533 
square yards, compared with 506,- 
089,655 square yards for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Spindle Activity Declined. 


Washington, June 24. Cotton 
spinning activity, declined further 
during May, today’s monthly report 
of the Census Bureau, showing a 
reduction of more than 8,500,000 the 
number of active spindle hours for 
the month as compared with April. 


Active spindle hours for May to- ; 
talled 5.907 670.026. or average oft 


156 per spindle in place, compared 


with 6,769,711,331, or an average of & 


179 for April, this year, and 9,309,- 


093,873. or an average of 249 for May { 


last year. 


Spinning spindles in place May 31 
totalled 37,784,690, of which 30,493,- 
165 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 37,745,967 
on April 30, this year, of which 31,- 
$71,665 were active, and 37,334,021 on 
May 31 last year, of which 35,390,137 
were active. 


The average number of spindles 
operated during May was 25,506,973, 
or at 67.5 per cent capacity on a 
single shift basis, compared with 
30,177,468, or al 79.9 per cent capac- 
ity in April, this year, and 40,192,970, 
or al 107.7 per cent capacity in May, 
last year. 


man. Answer fully. 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Speciality Superintendent Wanted 


A Southern small specialty weaving mill, contemplat- 
ing the manufacture of plushes and upholstery pile 
fabrics, requires the services of a capable and experi- 
enced manufacturer as superintendent. 
tions, new plant and a good salary offered to the right 
Address 


Ideal condi- 


“Specialty,” care 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


<7 Corporation 
| P 
LOOM BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCBSS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Section Beam Head 


Patented June 7, 192! 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American [rust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 
= 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


send sample of wire with request 
= for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
= unlimited capacity for large orders—smal! requirements receive the same 
attention. 


= All we ask is the opportunity to quote you 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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The Permanent Way 
to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 

Fire Backs. 


lf ‘you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this erate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
502 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 
to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken erank shatt gear. Saves 
material and time and also In- 

production 


Not temporary 
but a permanent 
repair part 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 
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A Slasher Clamp 


Carl Mangum, of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has invent- 
ed a loom beam clamp for saving 
waste on slashers. 

Vr. Mangum describes the opera- 
tion of the clamp as follows: 

The slasher tender places the bot- 


the waste from bottom of beams for 
tie threads. 
Figure 1 is a side view of a loom 


beam with my improved warp 
clamp applied. 
Figures 2 and 3 are detail views 


of the ends, respectively, of the un- 
der and upper clamp member show- 
ing the manner of attaching the 
several clamp springs. 


fom clamp on loom beam while Figure 4 is an enlarged cross-sec- 
/3 
2 
—/ |= 


Cttormey 


on slow motion, it goes 
one round with beam that puts the 
yarn on of lower clamp. He 
places the top clamp on, but does 
not stop slasher until he doffs beam. 
rhe clamp holds to beam and keeps 
ihe yarn straight and tight for the 
ivin and drawing-in machines and 
if euts out all waste between slasher 
and loom. The tender has to 


siasher 


is 


Lop 


use 


tional view through the assembled 
warp clamp showing the position of 
the warp threads when clamped 
therein. 

Figure 5 is a longitudinal sectional! 


view through one end of the clamp 
assembled. 
Figure 6 is a view of the tow 


clamp members preparatory to as- 
sembling. 


An Interesting Story 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
PRICE $1.00 


For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N., 


of Cotton Mill Life 
C, 
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Service 
Service is the ability to 
do something of value and 


to do it better than it has 
ever been done before. 


The increasing demand 
by mill men for the special 
purpose alkalies 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


is proof of their unusual 
service. 


“Wpandotic” 


Pord Compan. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


(MICHOLS MFGR. COMPANY 


4 is? 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 
ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Scrubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Must Fight South By Cutting Costs. 
Continued from Page 20 
“Just picture in your minds the 
scenes that have been enacted in 
Congress during the past session. It 
seems to me that the thing for all 
thinking men to do is to see that a 
great many of our representatives 
in Congress during the past session 
are elected to stay at home at the 
next election, as they are of no 
earthly lawmakers. They 
have acted like a lot of school boys; 
if you don't play my way you ¢can- 

not play in my yard.’ 

“Take the position of the rene- 
gade Republicans who have opposed 
the President in every possible way 
and have been led by men who do 
not care anything about the welfare 
of the country but only for their 
own self-aggrandizement. 

“I think some of the European 
nations are much better in this re- 
spect, for, if the government in 
power is defeated in any measure 
they immediately resign. This, in 
my opinion, would do away with 
such actions as we have seen en- 
acted in Congress during the past 
session because they would have to 
stick by the party in order to retain 
their power for the minute the 
party is defeated, a new election 
would be called. 


use as 


“In regard to the South, it seems 
that the Northern manufacturers 
have gone out of their way to ad- 
vertise the Southern mills to such 
an extent that it has brought them 
into the limelight. 

“IT am not one of the men who 
think that the cotton industry has 
all got to move South. You may not 
know it, but I think most of you do, 
that some of the mills in the South 
have cost over $65 per spindle, and 
the taxes in the South are bound to 
increase, as they cannot go on for- 
ever free from taxation. 

“Furthermore, as the. employees 
begin to take advantage of the good 
roads that are being built through- 
out the Southern States, they are 
going to demand shorter hours of 
labor. and when they do, the tem- 
porary advantages that the South 
has today will be gone. 

“It not do any good to go 
around with crepe hanging about 
ourselves, bemoaning and talking of 
the advantages of the South. 

“In my opinion, what is needed is 
for us to dig in, and try to reduce 
our costs to such an extent that we 
ean compete. I do not propose to 
tell just how you ean do this, but 
with an even break, I feel that we 
can get along. 

50 of 54 Hours a Week. 

“Undoubtedly, if we had a na- 
tional labor law which gave all the 
States a fair chance, that would be 
the best solution. I also think that 
if labor and capital would see their 
way clear to go back even to 50 
hours per week, although I honestly 
believe 54 hours per week is not 
asking too much, it would be a step 
in the right direction. 

“For instance, if we could get 50 
hours it would mean an increase of 
four per cent in our production and 
that would mean a whole lot in our 
This would give us 5 hours 
in the morning and 4 in the after- 


does 
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noon for 5 days, and 5 hours on Sat- 
urday. 

“No doubt I will be criticised for 
making this suggestion, but I really 
believe it would help some, al- 
though a national law would be one 
of the wisest things we could have. 

“Take, for instance, the present 
i8-hour law in Massachusetts. The 
lime taken out for washingg up 
means more than 20 to 30 minutes 
per day. This, in my opinion, is 
wrong, and furthermore, it is not a 
square deal for all the operatives, as 
those working by the piece have 
either got to keep their machinery 
running, or lose that amount of 
lime, while the day help do not lose 
anything, as they are paid for the 
full 48 hours. 

“IT recently read an article by H. 
W. Lee, of the British Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 


Ltd., of Manchester, England, in 
which he states that he is very 
much worried over the increase in 


the overhead in reducing the hours 
per week from 55% to 48. He views 
this reduction with a great deal of 
apprehension, and says it is a prob- 
lem that cannot be hurried, and 
only time and good will on both 
sides can solve it. 

“It seems that we 
ahead altogether too fast. and. in 
my judgment, it is a matter that 
calls for serious consideration, and 
should not be decided hurriedly. 
The amount of money invested in 
the cotton mills today is so great 
that they must be operated enough 
hours per week to make them pay, 
and you cannot do this without get- 
ling a certain production, for if this 
is not done, your overhead is so 
large that you cannot get a new 
dollar for an old one.” 

Mr. closed his 
with about 
Mad and Digging In.” 


have gone 


Burton 
Sone 


address 
“Getting 


verses 


British Using Egyptian Cotton. 


Figures published during the 
week show that during the year 
ending January 31, 1924, five million 
British spindles had been changed 
over from other cotton, mostly 
American, to Egyptian. The British 
manufacturer has felt severely the 
competition of the Southern States, 
of India, and of Japan, on coarse 
yarn goods, and has found some 
escape from it in finer yarn fabrics, 
largely of fancy character. At the 
present time the style situation is 
just as mystifying over there as it is 
here, and probably most of these 
spindles would come back on Amer- 
ican cotton were a large crop and 
lower prices possible. 

Great Britain and most of the 
Kuropean countries report fair in 
good activity in cotton manufactur- 
ing at present, with buyers gener- 
ally limiting purchases to actual 
wants, but stocks of goods compara- 
tively small. The exception is Ger- 
many, which has had a bad financia! 
setback the last couple of months, 
and the textile industry has suffered 
both in the way of home and for- 
eign orders with considerable de- 
crease in cotton consumption.— 
From Bulltein of Hunter Mfg. and 
Com. Co. 
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You appreciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
ment.’ This includes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 
ing of your warps. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 


Jersey City, N. J. 
S. P. Rakestraw 


W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 


733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


a 
First Aid To The Injured! 


troubles come remember we have a wide variety of styles in 


the different sizes of travelers and will cheerfully furnish you with a sufficient 


quantity to enable you to find out what traveler is best suited to overcome 


vour difficulty So just send for FREE samples State the sizes desired 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


1923 
Name of Mill 
Town 
Spinning Spindles 


Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 
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PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 
LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDEK=> 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Book- 


MANY MILI FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive “eventeen (17 | Years of Prectical Printing Experience 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Wanted 
Competent dyer for hosiery mull 
making cotton and artificial silk. 


Address D. V. A.. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin, Charlotte. N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 
That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 


burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Richmond, Va. 


Wilts Veneer Co., 
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Gossett Says Retailer to Blame. 
Continued from Page 14 


now beginning to realize this, 
curtailment has become widespread 
and is gradually increasing. The re- 
sult that a vacuum is gradually 
being created which some day will 
have to be filled. When this occurs 
the retailer will find himself short 
of goods and in the scramble prices 
at the mill are liable to be forced 
higher than is desirable in the in- 
lerest of healthy business. 

“It is claimed by many that the 
present hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
Te here to stay. There ho 
foundation for such statement. Such 
a policy can and will last only as 
long as the mills continue to over- 
produce, resulting in an accumula- 
tion of stocks in first hands to which 
the jobber and retailer can turn ata 
moment's notice to replenish their 
supplies. As as it becomes 
manifest that through curtailment 
these stocks are becoming exhausted 
and prices begin to rise it is inevi- 
table that the trade will place orders 
ahead to cover their requirements 
in order to be sure of getting the 
goods. 


as 


Is 


is is 


SOOT) 


German Textiles Depressed. 

\ depression has become apparent! 
in the German textile industries 
since April, according to a cable re- 
ceived from Edward T. PiPckard, 
chief of the Textile Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Selling prices which are substantial- 
ly above world market levels are 
severely restricting export sales, and 
inland buying which until recently 
has alone sustained the industry, is 
now diminishing. An improvement 
in the situation depends upon.the 
ability of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to reduce the unwarranted 
margin between production 
and 


costs 


selling prices. Although the 
average textile wages are 20 to 40 


per cent below pre-war rates, cloth 


prices are 80 per cent higher. The 
German Government under- 
flaken an investigation to ascertain 
the cause of this disparity and 


whether the prices now charged are 
justified by factors, other than 
wages, which enter into manufac- 
luring costs. Although the textile 
Industry harassed at present by 
an acute credit streingency and ex- 
lensive current commitments, the 
financial position of the mills is fun- 
damentally satisfactory due to the 
extinction of its capital obligations 
and funded indebtedness through 
currency depreciation. The _ fore- 
going applies to wool, cotton, knit 
goods and general textile lines. Raw 
cotton sales have been small and 
many merchants are reselling sur- 
plus stocks. Stocks of cotton cloth 
are low and prices consequently 
continue firm. 


is 


French Find Sales Difficult. 
Cotton spinning and weaving 
plants report conditions normal but 
sales difficult. On account of ex- 


change and price fluctuations, the 
industry is buying against current 
needs only—Cable from Assistant 


Commercial Attache John F. Butler. 
Paris, June 9. 


the Line 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE 
SONS CO. 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


L 
U 
T 
C 
H 
E 
Ss 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. | 
Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Let Us Quote Jou = 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEW ART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Dallas, 


Texas 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, 


ORR & CO. 


Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


Carotina and 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Delta Staples 


All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C- 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Os 


Fer Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED (MFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Cotton or the Boll Weevil 


After food cotton is the one com- 
modity the need for which in human 
existance is almost universal. Any- 
thine that effects cotton either in 
the way of supply or distribution, 
touches the world to the utmost 
point of circumference. History is 
making just now in the cotton mar- 
ket; in fact, history has been making 
in cotton ever since the boll weevil 
the border line of Mexico 
and invaded an area which has been 
recognized as the greatest cotton 
producing section of the world. 

It is strange that currents of trade 
and the degree of human comfort 
should be thus strongly influenced 
by an insect pest so insignificant in 
size as to be scarcely envisioned. 
This is not the first time in the 
world’s history, however, humanity 
has been stopped in the steady pro- 
gress of affairs by causes so small. 
Scientists tell us that the real war 
of the world, a struggle almost for 
existence, is that between insect and 
man. Unchecked and unrestrained, 
insect life would literaly overwhelm 
humanity, to the destruction of civ- 


crossed 


ilization itself. The passing of 
Greece and the fall of Rome have 
been attributed to a thousand dif- 


ferent circumstances, but the prac- 
tical scientist of to-day not 
laugh at the theory that these em- 
pires perished or lost their prestige 
because of low vitality traceable to 
the ravages of the malarial 
quifo. It is safe to down 
theory as partly true. 

Coming back to cotton, which for 
the moment represents the greatest 
illustration and one that is likely to 
be most costly in the consequences 
so far as damage of insects origin is 
concerned, the world will have to 
pay more attention ‘to what is hap- 
pening in this commodity than it 
has been pleased or willing to do so 
far. The world may for the moment 
avoid the consequences by using a 
little cotton than otherwise 
would got into consumption. Indeed, 
trade statistics indicate that this is 
already the case. The law of supply 
and demand with price affiliations 
accounts for the application of this 
first of all to be tried remedy. How 
far this remedy will apply is doubt- 
ful. It can be used only to a limited 
extent before the need of other re- 
sources becomes apparent or neces- 
sary. The unsatisfied demand for 
a commodity, particularly. one here- 
tofore sectional in origin, means a 
sharp price advance. It also brings 
its own ameliorating factor, in the 
common human impulse to take ad- 
vantage of a suddenly more profit- 
able market. In a word, such a con- 
dition inspires mankind to an effort 
to supply demand at an increasingly 
higher level.of profit. This we are 
witnessing now in the attempt to 
promote cotton production in parts 
of the world where heretofore cot- 
ton has not been regarded as a nat- 
ural crop, and to increase the pro- 
duction in other sections where 
cotton has been raised indifferently 
or without specialization. 

There is no use denying that the 
world is doubtful of America’s abil- 
ity to continue as the chief source 
of supply of cotton in the future. 
The International Federation of 


does 


set this 


less 


Thursday, June 26, 1924. 


Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, including a 
large majority of the spindles and 
looms of Europe, have recently 
made a report on this subject which 
is important. “We are now faced 
with a pest,” says this Association, 
“that is very likely to cause the 
cotton industry of the world to run 
on short time for years to come, 1. é., 
until new fields in other countries 
have been developed on a proper 
commercial The conclusion 
of investigators in which the Asso- 
ciation places much faith is that a 
real remedy for the boll weevil pest 
is vel to be discovered and that 
American cotton production will. en- 
tail two or three times the expense 
of African or South American fig- 
ures. The committee records the 
deliberate judgment that it is prob- 
able that within very few years the 
size of the American cotton crop 
will hardly suffice for the require- 
ments of the United States mills. 


scale.” 


There is. no higher authority in 
the United States on Southern con- 
ditions than the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company of New 
Orleans, an institution founded and 
owned by a large number of South- 
ern banks, and it may be worth 
while also to state what this large 
financial concern has to say. The 
bank can be quoted as follows: 


“Viewing the whole field, it is not 
much to assume that if the 
L'nited States do not succeed in fur- 
nishing the needed supply of cotton 
by controlling the boll weevil, the 
high prices resulting from the pres- 
ent situation will within a genera- 
tion, if not within a décade, estab- 
lish cotton growing in other regions 
upon a basis far below that 
now imposed by boll weevil dam- 
age.” 

This may be taken as a gloomy 
picture, but bright spots - appear 
here and there. For one thing it 1s 
scarcely likely that civilization and 
science at their present stage will 
throw up their hands in defeat over 
a problem that has appeared so re- 
cently as to have furnished insuffi- 
cient time for solution. The world 
is large, and it is folly to assume 
that Nature intended a comparative- 
ly small section to be the single 
source of one of man’s chief neces- 
sities. What will happen in Africa, 
in South America, in Australia and 
in Asia when the insatiate demand 
for cotton continues is something 
that cannot be predicted with abso- 
lute certainty. The chances are that 
cotton will come forward in a quan- 
lity sufficient to meet the world’s 
needs. Temporarily, cotton spinning 
regions and industries may feel the 
creation of a partial vacuum 
through scant supply. This condi- 
Lion will pass, once the world awak- 


Loo 


cost 


ens to the fact that large profits 
awail the grower of the cotton 
plant. Particularly will this prove 


true when we consider that the 
margin of profit will not be meas- 
ured altogether on the scale of high 
cost of production prevailing in 
Anglo-Saxon countries and Domin- 
ions, but will be determined rather 
by low scale wages and living con- 
ditions of people less advanced in 
human progress.—Journal of British 
Chamber of Commerce in U. S. A. 
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The Modern Spinning Frame 
As Compared to the 
Old Frame 


Continued from Page 8 
their condition more uniformly and 
satisfactory than the softer roll, and 
are not subject to the scratches 
often seen on the rolls from cutting 
off lap-ups. They are made as reg- 
ular and as true, if not even more 
so, than the original roll. 

This roll has grown in such favor 
that there is hardly a mill that buys 
new equipment that does not spec- 
ify case hardened front line bottom 
rolis, and there has grown today, a 


very large’ business of replacing 
worn rolis with new case hardened 
screw jointed rolls. 


Recently a mill man said that he 
wus replacing rolls in some frames 
that were not so very old, because 
the manufacture of rolls had im- 
proved much in the last few 
years, that he believed it was to his 
advantage to make this change. He 
claims that the rolls, in the condi- 
Lion which they are worn, rounded 
on the edge of the flutes too much, 


requires excessive weighting, and 
even then do not draw evenly, and 
that he cannot get the speed and 


the production. 


Saco-Lowell Weaver's Knot 
Tyer 


Continued trom Puge 13 


sure perfect accuracy. This careful 
attention to the protection of parts 
from dirt and abuse, to the use of 
the lightest and strongest materials, 
careful and accurate machine work, 
combine to produce an instrument 
that is strong, compact and light, 
durable and rugged. It weighs only 
2% ounces. Requiring no skill’ on 
the part of the operative, beyond 
following the few simple instruc- 
Lions, it ties a perfect weaver’'s knot, 
and cannot be made to tie any other 
kind of a knot. 

The use of the Saco-Lowell weav- 
er’s knot tyer will help to increase 
production and reduce costs in 
weaving and knitting, and will im- 
prove the quality of the goods. 


Whiting Spinning of Today 
Vs. Yesterday 


Continued from Page 9 


our design, the accuracy of our 
workmanship and the aiding of the 
work of the spinner, giving the mills 
the quality and the economy in 
operation on which much de- 
pends today. 


Si) 


Dullness American Section 
of Lancashire Spinning 


The section of the Lancashire 
cotton industry spinning Amerivan 
cotton reports little change recently. 
Since Easter there has been a 
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marked dullness. The 26%-hour 
production is generally sufficient to 
supply the demand, but a shortage 
is becoming apparent in some lines 
of goods while stocks are accumu- 
lating in others. 


About 10 per cent less American 
cotton has been delivered to British 
spinners thus far this year than 


during the corresponding period of 
1923. This deficiency has been made 
up by the substitution of other 
growths. 

Concern is expressed in Manches- 
ler over the prospect of a 20 per 
cent reduction in the area this year 
devoted 


to Sakellaridis cotton in 
Egypt. 
The Indian demand for cotton 


cloth is not satisfactory to the Brit- 
ish manufacturers. The Chinese are 
not in the market except for special 
lines, such as brocades, which form 
a relatively small portion of their 
imports, and have no great signifi- 
cance. The gross profits on fine 
cotton goods. shipped to the United 
States are said to have been very 
small, and new orders are reported 
as becoming scarcer. — Commerce 
Reports. 


The Bear 


Southern cotton farmers have 
never had occasion to love the bear 
operator, nor for that matter, has 
the industrial and commercial world 
in particular. And the more we 
learn of the bear and his ways, the 
less respect we must have for him. 
What is the “bear,” and how does he 
operate? He is a professional trader, 
“short of the market.” There are 
but a few thousand of him against 
more than 415,000,000 shareholders 
und bondholders, whose investments 
it is his business to pull down. His 
operations have a_ baneful effect, 
therefore, upon all industry and all 
commerce and all agriculture. The 
more definite information is provid- 
ed by the Wall Street Journal that 
when a professional gives out a 
bearish interview and refers to dis- 


aster to come everyone knows thal 
he is not doing it for love of the 
public but for profit to himself. He 
cannot expect to gain unless the 


public sells and the greater the sac- 
rifice of public held securities the 
greater his profit will be. His object 
is to destroy confidence, close facto- 
ries and throw thousands out of 
work. He circulates propaganda in 
order to force timid traders to sell 
their stocks and thus facilitate cov- 
ering of short commitments. The 
public looks upon the bear operator 
as more or less of a parasite thal 
keeps gnawing at the vitals of busi- 
ness. 

The Wall Street Journal, having 
told us about the bear and the man- 
ner in which he operates, is invited 
to go a step further and tell us how 
the country may be rid of him.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 


HOPE COTTON CO. 
Incorporate 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. | 


Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutehfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


EXAS COTTON 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


81 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 


D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
OTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS 


(INCORPORATED) 


TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 


Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 


to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Mississippi 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


94 South 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 


Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ALABAMA, GEORGIA 


BIGBOY 


DOMESTIC 


BRAND 
AND BIGBOY 
ESTERWN 
COTTONS EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Buying agencies in the 


> 


Home 


Codes 


best staple sections 


Cotton 


Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 521 


in Arkansas, 


Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 
Direct selling agency for North and South Garolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


ginia. 


Charlotte, 


Brevard Court 


Improvements in Ring 
Spinning Frames 


Continued from Page 7 
are designed and built to provide a 
rigid substantial frame, 


held together and stiffened by rib- 


bing and bracing; a simple frame of 


attractive appearance, easy to clean 


securely 
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rib inside the head, hinged doors 
above the rib with removable pan- 
els below. Bearings inside of head 
can oiled from the outside. 
Safety devices are furnished which 
automatically lock and draft 
gear covers when frame is running. 


he 


doors 


Head, foot and center supports have 
adjustable feet with enclosed jack 
screws. Gears have wide face cut 


Fales & Jenks Tape Drive for Spinning Spin- 
dies, showing patent sliding tension device with 
self contained lever weight. 


and oil: a convenient frame, retain- 
ing the Fales & Jenks standard draft 
and twist gearing arrangement: an 


adjustable frame easily levelled and 
traverse 
are 
“box-head” Lype with integral cross 


different 
model frames 


for 
New 


adjustable 
lengths. 


teeth. Draft gears are fine pitch. 
other gears coarse pitch. Heart 
motion has worm .and gear accu- 
rately cult and hobbed. New model 
frames may have belt or motor 
drive with direct gear or chain 


motor connection. 


Number Fifteen. 


Continued from Page 10 


then go through conveyors to 
picker room and this room should 
have enough bins to stay at least 
24 hours run ahead that 
cotton can dry and air out, which 
will give 
than if taken 
fed through 


hale 


In 


of the 
breaker. 


out 
the 


broken gears and head blocks 
requiring more horsepower 
when the cotton was fed through a 
vertical opener. 
The vertical helps 


opener 


throughout the mull. 
picker equipped with a 7% 
power motor overhead 
gets better production. 

Cards should be equipped 
vacuum strippers and they 


results 
Saves 
with 


and the cards are not stopped 
long as you can cult down produc- 


tion gears from one to two teeth so 


that the cards will do better work 


and you can lighten the card sliver 


and get a shorter draft through the 
mill whieh I find makes the work 
runs better and makes stronger and 
more even yarns. 

Drawing frames should be equip- 
ped with metallic rolls. This saves 
the expense of covering the rolls 
and they pull better than the leather 
covered rolls. The latest improved 


the 


the 


a more even lap and yarn 
and 
the 
latter case it would go through the 
machines in chunks and the beaters 
would not do as good work, injuring 
the fibre and causing more chokes, 
and 
than 


clean 
the cotton and the pickers and cards 
do better cleaning and better work 
A 
horse- 
and 


save 
clothing and clean the cards better 
sO 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


drawing frame knock-off motion 


works better and prevents a lot of 
single and light sliver from going 


through, which would cause uneven 
work. The drawing frames are 
among the most important machines 
in the mill. If you make bad work 
at these frames it will cause bad 
work all through the mill. 

On the old style fly frames the 
gears and bearings become worn and 
cause breakdowns and bad places in 
the roving and tangled roving which 
runs up expenses and causes loss of 
production. 

I have run the belt and band 
driven spinning frames and the in- 
dividual chain drive and tape driv- 


en frames. I find I can get better 
r sults with the chain ‘and tape 
drives. Belts will slip and cause loss 


of production and if you get them 
too tight it will burn out the bear- 
ings and the bands will wear grooves 
in some of the whirls. That makes 
some of them small in diameter and 
others large and the bands get slack 
and make soft yarns and you cannot 
get an even twist and you also make 
a lot of waste. The chains and 
fapes do not slip. Wide gauge 
frames are best for you have no 
separators to contend with the 
separators are always in the way of 


as 


the spinners and doffers and the 
frames run heavy and require more 
power. 

I have run old machinery that 


had 208 spindles to the frame and 
paid 27 cents a side. Spinners ran 
four and six sides. I have also run 


jobs where they had the latest im- 


proved frames with 240 spindles and 
paid 20 cents a side and the spinners 


ran 8 to 12 sides. So the spinners 
and company both made more 


money. Spinning should have hank 
clocks and the doffers should be 
paid by the hank, as you can get 
doffing done cheaper and the dof- 
fers will make more money and you 


| 
4 
A 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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can get better doffers, for the dof- 
fers will help keep the frames run- 
ning. 

The filling build is better than the 
warp build and you can run a longer 
lraverse and get more yarn on bob- 
bins, which saves doffing and gets 
better productien. 

Use the tension guide on spoolers. 
If the traverse stops and tangles the 
varn if can he straightened oul 
without much waste. On the 
warp building, if the traverse stops 
und tangles the yarn you have to 
cut or pull it off, which makes waste 
instead of yarn. 

The market demands good yarns 
and you have to have good machin- 
ery to make them and keep the 
machinery overhauled and in first- 
class condition, which makes it run 
better and last longer. 


st) 


BILL. 


Scientific Side of Industry 


In his presidential address at the 
annual meeting of the Textile Insti- 
tute at Manchester on April 30th, 
John Emsley, J. P., said the more 
they studied the scientific of 
the industry the more they were 
convinced that they were only on 
the fringe of developments that 
science had to solve. There was no 
royal road to make nature give up 
her secrets. Study, patient investi- 
gation and hard work were the only 
possible means of making the prog- 
ress they so much desired and were 
striving for. To begin their investi- 
gations of cotton they had to study 
the soil itself to tind out what bacilli 
was in it to allow them to raise the 
plant, and they had to follow it all 
through its growth. They had to 
use science to see where the condi- 
tions of climate were most suitable 


side 


to bring it to full bearing power, 
and when it Was growing to see 
where they could improve it by 


crossing the various strains. Having 
got their raw materials they had 
new problems to face. How to make 
the most of them was the work of 
thousands of people who lived by 
making the raw material mto the 
finished article. Their business as 
a Textile Institute was to eo-ordi- 
nate all the stages through which 
the material If a mistake 
was made in any process untold loss 
might follow. If they could develop 


passed. 


or improve a process they made a 
gain for the world. Having made 
their material into a usable article 


they still had to beautify it so that 
if would be attractive and useful. 
and there again science was always 
al grips with nature, wringing from 
her colors that were beautiful and 
permanent. When they had gol 
their cloth ready science was re- 
quired to transport it to the user. 
These were a few of the compliea- 
tions they were working on at the 
present time, and their ideal was to 
grow the raw material, manufacture 
it, beautify it and distribute it to 
the ends of the earth. They wanted 
their goods as cheap as they could 
get them, but none of them wanted 
them cheap by sweating either 
grower, maker, dyer, distributor or 
consumer. They had got to always 
keep in mind that human toil was 
put into every process from the 
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lime they first began with their raw 
material to the time that the con- 
sumer got it. 

They had to recognize that their 
duty was by scientific research to 
see that the human element through 
all the was adequately 
recompensed, and that all the con- 
ditions under which these processes 
were carried out were done so with 
the injury to health 
and with the least possible physical! 
exertion. Seience could and would 
help them there a great deal. They 
were all determined that conditions 


processes 


least possible 


of all labor should be helped by 
scientific investigation. 
He looked forward to the day 


when each section of workers would 
think of the section who were going 
io handle the material they had 
dealt with, because in every process 
the finished process of their section 
was only the raw material of the 
next, and if the they sent 
forward was well done the next sec- 
tion would be able to do their work 
better and with less exertion. These 
were developments that a few years 
ago in the textile industries were 
in the nature of experiments, but 
were now commercial propositions 
such as art silk), and if develop- 
ments had been made others would 
come along. ‘To enable them to reap 
the greatest benefit from their in- 
dustry they must have their work- 
ers educated not only in the primary 
subjects but also.in such a manner 
that they could reason and thereby 
make their work instead of drudg- 
ery a pleasure. They could never 
gel the best out of life unless they 
lived amongst beautiful things, and 
they must not only utilize science 
to make their livelihood but also to 
make their life a pleasure. One of 
the greatest things he was looking 
forward to was that their cities 
where they had to spend their lives 
should be made beautiful. The 
smoke and grime that at the present 
time made town life so drab must! 
he tackled. Work at-the best was 
for many drudgery when in 
health, but when to drudgery was 
added ill-health, then if made fo 
discontent, and one’s outlook on life 
wis warped. Those who had to 
conduct great businesses knew that 
discontent made for bad work, and 
the ambition in the future would be 
fo make the factory a place to which 


process 


goal 


they would go with pleasure. Wel- 
fare work, heating, lehting, sanita- 
lion, ventilation were as truly scien- 


tific subjects as were the problems 
of materials, because if these were 
mede better they produced better 
end with less loss of phisical energy. 
It had been his great ever 
since he was given the position of 
president to raise the status of the 
textile industry to a profession, and 
his great desire was to see a strong 


desire 


hody of scientific gentlemen working ¢ 


for the uplifting of the textile trade. 
They had got their Royal Charter 
now before the Privy Council, and 
he hoped before long that the first 
step would have been accomplished. 
when they could go all out to make 
(heir teachers, professors and cap- 
tains of industry feel that they were 
being recognized for the valuable 
services they were rendering to the 
world at large. — Oldham (Eng. 
Journal of Commerce. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handiers of Low Grade 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee Staples 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Wississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


OKLAHO 


> 


(Unincorporated) 
R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


| OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 00,000) 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had $2 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 


Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


25 
00 
TO 
NE 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co. Virginia Cotton Mills, 

Raleigh, Swepsonville, N. 
Neuse a Co. Postex Cotton Mills, 

Post, Texas. 

;onzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Gonzales, Texas. 
rreat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C 


Sand Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Peerless C ‘otton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 


10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—There was little change 
in the cotton goods markets last 
week. Unfinished lines held steady 
through the week with moderate 
sales reported and in a few instances 
contract business was put through. 
There was a fair amount of business 
in fine cottons. Prices continued low 
and most for the week were 
done on a basis that is below present 
costs of production. Curtailment 
showed a further incre for the 
week, and is now estimated at 75 
per cent of normal capacity. 


New prices were named on some 
lines of wide sheetings, but failed to 
stimulate business. Trading in ging- 
hams, percales, prints and bleached 
goods continued ona hand-to-mouth 


sales 


use 


basis. 

The market for print cloths and 
sheetings was quiet as the week 
ended. There was some trading in 
scattered lots, but no important 
sales were made. There was a 
slightly better demand for drills for 
export account and some improve- 
ment in the call for narrow print 
cloths. Sales of 25-inch 56x448 were 


reported on a 
The orders for 
came from South 
osnaburgs were 
for the 40-inch 


basis of 4 cents. 
drills for. export 
America. Sales of 
reported at 16 cents 
7-ounce goods. 


Business on broadeloths for deliv- 
running into August showed 
increase and there was some 
improvement in the demand for fine 
convertibles for special purposes. 


The tire fabric situation 
little change. Coon duck 
were slow, with moderate 
enameling duck and a steady 
limited market for army duck. 


eries 


showed 
markets 
sales of 


but 


In the converting trades, business 
on staples was very slow and prac- 
tically all trading is confined to the 
specialty lines. 

Spots of 40-inch, 72x68, 
combed lawn sold at 12 
inch, 76x72, 9.00 yard 
at 12% cents. 

Spots of 80x56 


9.50 yard 
cents: 40- 
combed lawn 


Tussahs sold this 
week at 23 cents. The raw silk mar- 
ket has been very firm, following 
recent advances, and the quotations 
on Tussahs and Canton goods have 
been advanced about one-half cent 
by most mills who had been taking 
business alt the recent low prices. 
The suggestion was that it might be 
necessary to pay 22 cents for 80x56 
Tussah contracts. 


The Fall River print cloth markef 
has: continued quiet throughout the 
week, with practically no change in 
prices nor increase in total 
from the previous week. It is even 
doubtful if the sales for the entire 
week will total in excess of 30,000 
pieces. 


(s for several 
main imquiry 


sales 


weeks past the 
has been for the 36- 
inch low counts for spot or nearby 
delivery, though some demand has 
developed for the 25-ineh low counts 
for early delivery. The wider print 
varn cloths, sateens and twills have 
heen dormant. The same is true of 
print cloth yarns generally. 


John VY. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 
trade: “Inereased confidence in the 
general business situation is evi- 
denced by retailers’ change in atti- 
tude in making commitments for 
dry goods lines. Although volume 
of sales is less than during corre- 
sponding week of last year, orders 


are covering a wider range. Cotton 
and cotton print cloth markets are 
stronger. Wide sheeting prices made 
by mills have stabilized that market 
for al three months. Chicago 
wholesale dry goods houses are pre- 
paring this week for their semi-an- 
nual pre-inventory clearance 
Monday and Tuesday, June 23 
“4, which should bring a large 
ber of buyers to this market. 
lections continue to improve. 


least 


sale, 
and 
- 

Col- 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents; 38%-inch 
604x048, 9% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 16 cents: den- 
ims, 22 to 24% cents: tickings, 26 
cents; prints, 9% cents; staple ging- 
hims, 15 cents; dress ginghams, 21% 
lo 24 cents. 


64x64s8, 7% 


Belgian Textile Trade. 


In cotton fabrics, domestic con- 
sumers are not disposed to pay 
prices based on current yarn quota- 
lions. Some weavers are quoting 
below the current base prices in or- 
der to move out mill stocks, but this 
practice simply delays the necessity 
of higher prices to consumers. The 
export market is wholly dependent 
on future rates for sterling—Actineg 
Commercial Attache Samuel UH. 
Brussels, May 24. 


(ir SS, 


TRADE 


(wane TYING MACHINES HAND 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
__ ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The week 
brought no new developments in the 
cotton yarn situation. Prices were 
somewhat irregular, but generally 
held firm with a somewhat stringer 
undertone than during the previous 
week. Spinners are convinced that 
when yarn buyers finally come into 
the market for their requirements, 
they will not only have to meet mill 
prices, but advancing prices as well. 
At present, yarn prices are several 
cents below the cost of production 
and there seems little likelihood of 
cheaper cotton later. 

There was a Slightly better de- 
mand for coarse carded yarns at the 
end of the week. Several merchants 
reported that 47 cents was the best 
price they could get spinners in the 
South to quote 20-2 carded warp, 
although spot sales were reported in 
this market at 44 cents and in some 
cases slightly lower. 

Oombed yarns contiued dull, 
little interest shown by buyers. 
Prices remained at approximately 
the same levels that have been noted 
for the eral weeks. 


with 


past 


Sales reported made to the heavy 
webbing trade include a lot of 5,000 
pounds of white carded plied 8s af 
39%ec and about 10,000 pounds of 
carded 10s two-ply, white stock, af 
114%4C. \n order for a small stock 
lot of 8s three-ply tinged carpet 
yarn was reported consummated on 
a basis of 35c. The wire trade was 
reported inquiring for lots averag- 
ing from 30,000 to 35,000 pounds each 


of plied 8s 10s 12s and 30s tinged 
insluating yarns. 

The claim is made that there is 
relatively little stock yarn in the 
market and that the sales at these 
low prices are so small as to ahve 
no influence on prevailing market 


values. It has usualy been the case. 
nevertheless, that the lowering of 
the price levels on sales of stock 
yarns has been followed by a genera! 
downward revision of all yarn rates. 

Yarn prices were reported in this 
market as following: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 8s 42 a 2-ply 24s 471 
10s 43 2-pily 26s 4814049 
12s to 148_.43%a44™% 2-ply 30s 50 06a 
2-ply 16s 2-ply 40s 58 
2-ply 20s 45 a 2-ply 50s 67 a 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 40s 56 a 
10s to 12s..42 a43 40s ex. 61 a 
l4s 43 50s 67 a 
16s 44 a 50s 74 a 
20s Tinged C t— 
24s 47 and 4-ply 35 a 
26s 4742a48 White Carpet 
308 49 a50 4-ply 39 a40 
36s 55 a 
Part Waste insulating Yarn. 

6s 2-ply..34 a 12s, 2-ply_.39 a 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.42 a 

4-ply 34 a 26s, 2-ply__46%a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..49 a 

2-ply | 


Duck Yarns. 


5. 4 and 5-ply- 38. 4 and 5-ply- 
Rs 40 16s 44 a 
10s 4l‘ea 20s 
12s 42 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 248 
12s 43 a 268s 48ea 
l4s 30s 50° 
l6s 44 a 408 
20s 444ea45 
Single 

6s to &s 41 a 444ea 
10s 4l%a 47 
12s 26s 
14s 43 a 30s 50 abdl 
16s 43%ea44 

Frame 

Ss 22 4 a 
10s 245 46\4a 
42 a 268 47 a 
l4s 42%a43 ks 48 a 
19s 4il‘ea 24s 46 a 
30s tying in 47 a49 
20s 45 a 40s 58 ad9 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc 

J-ply 16s 60 a 2-ply 50s 77> a 
2-ply 20s 63 a 2-ply 80s 78 aS2 
®°-ply 30s 66 a 2-ply 70s 92? a 
2-ply 36s 68 a 2-ply 80s 1 05a 
2-ply 40s 700 

Combed nea Cones. 
10s 50 ai 3¢ 63 abd 
12s 51 152 63 
l4s 52 ab3 65 ab67 
l6s 23 68 L169 
0s 55 a 40s 70 
ad6 008s 7> 

26s 56%4a57 70s 90 add 
57 1 OOal O56 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply._.50 a 36s, 2-ply..60 a 
228, Z-ply..ol1 a 40s, 2-ply..59 a 
248, 2-ply_.53 a 45s, 2-ply 69 a 
(0s, 2-ply__5d 50s, 73 a 

Carded Cones. 
10s 44 a 228 00 a 
2s 45 a 
14s 46 a 28s a 
z0s 49 a 6 a 
India’s Foreign Trade in 


Textiles During April 


The Indian piece onsith market 1s 
dull. April imports of cotton cloth, 
however, aggregated 148,849,000 yards 
compared with. 132,819,000 in March. 
India’s purchases during April of 
69,296,000 yards of grey goods and 
19,272,000 yards of bleached cotton 
cloth were considerably higher than 
those of March, which were 61,940,- 
000 and 42,334,000 vards, respectively. 
Only a slight improvement occurred 
in colored goods, April imports be- 
ing 30,281,000 yards against 28,545,000 
in March. 

Great Britain supplied 93 per cent 
of the grey (unbleached) goods, 98 
per cent of the bleached, and 90 per 
cent of the colored cloth Imported 
during April. Japan furnished 6 per 
cent of the grey cloth; Switzerland 
| per cent of both the bleached and 
colored; and Italy is credited with 1 
per cent of the colored. 

April exports of cotton from India 
amounted to 62,304 tons, a decrease 
of 29,411 tons from the March figure 
The price of Indian cotton declined 
from 588 rupees per 784 peunds on 
April 30 to 573 rupees on May 30. 
The exchange value of the Indian 
rupee was $0.3077 on April 30 and 
$0.3041 on May 29.)\—Commerce Re- 
ports. 


Philadelphia Providence 


| Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. om Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


D. H. Mauney, 


MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
bail or ehain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers ly wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mundeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Want 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, June 26, 1924. 


Wanted 


Well equipped Southern Mill on 
services of high-grade Superin- 


lendent. Reasonable salary; good 
Furnish full partic- 
with first 
unless you 
your qualifica- 
\ddress 


Textile 


opportunity, 
references 
Don | appls 

are able to prove 
lions by past experience. 
Bulletin. 


ulars anid 


letters 


care Southern 


Machine Shop Excellently 
Equipped 
With 
Turret and Engine 
(rear Cutters 
Villine Machine. ete. 
Solicits Contract Work 


Lathes 


We manufacture Automobile 
kivy Wheel Gears and distribute 
fhem. 

4. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 
1225 S. Mint St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


Return Tubu- 
OO H. P.. 60° diameter, 


| Keeler Horizonta, 
lar Boller, 


17 teet long Te curry 100 Ibs, 
pressure. The Randolph Mulls, 
kranklinville, N. G. 

Wanted 
lo buy Roller Covering. Shop. 
Write Montgomery Roller Cover- 


ing Works, Montg mery, Ala. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 


FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FURNACE LININGS! 


Now is the time to overhaul your furnace linings 
and rebuild your arches with the use of 


BETSON’S PLASTIC FIRE BRICK 
Lasts longer— 
Easier to apply— 
Costs less 
Utilize your spare labor now 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 
\ napper machine second hand. 
One who can operate and fix 
Woonsocket nappers. Must be a 
nappel fender and he willing 
lo work hard for SUCCESS, 700d 
position for the right man. First- 
class mill: one of the best cities 
in the South. Address UC. M. G., 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
FOR SALE 

Shafting At Half Price 

With Hangers for Same 
No. Diam. Leneth 
8 it. 10 in. 
2 411/16 ™ 
THE RANDOLPH MILLS, Ine. 

Franklinville,, N. C. 


Superintendent & 


A small town contemplates the 
jacquard looms 72 to 96 inches wide. 


ind ¢ 
buildings and equipment will be pa 
In weaving such goods and who Ca 
ard superin 
and able 


is desired as 


perienced on these goods 


Address “Specialty Mill,” car 


rinkled quilts from yarns which they will buy. 


Manager Wanted 


establishment of a mill with 80 
They will manufacture damask 
All machinery, 
A man experienced 
n take and pay for $5,000 of stock 
tendent. Do not write unless ex- 
fo pay cash for stock. 


id for in full. 


e Southern Textile Bulletin. 


us U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, 
P. 0. Box 792 


Southern Representative 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged ¢otton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
= 


Thursday, June 26, 1924. 


MPLOYMEN 
E BUREAU 

The fee for joining our employment 
pureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 

small advertisement for one month. 
If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 


joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. WBWighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
mlli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family. have 
ood textile education and can run the 


ob. No. 4136. 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
loyed but have good reasons for mak- 
ng change References. No. 4135. 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4139. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
onstrate my ability in short time. Now 
ernployed in good mill. Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Neo. 4140. 


tender or sec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms and can get 
excellent results. Good references. No. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plaart 


Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
tricilan. Bmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 


tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. AS 6, have 
family. Best of references. o. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
ning room and have taken a course 
with the I. C. 8S. Good references. No. 
4154. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156. 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill Now located in Bast, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4\67 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158. 


WANT position as overseer of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card inder Long 
experience in good mill. -1 references. 
No. 4159. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth. mill and am high class, 
practical man. No. 4160. 


Have 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
cient manner. Good -references. No. 
4161. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No. 4179. 


WANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
4181. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 


satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 
WANT position as shipping clerk. Four 


years’ experience and can handle big 
job Now employed as shipping clerk. 
Gilt-edged references. No. 4183. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 


ogg mills in both departments. Relia- Now employed as such, but wish a 
le, steady man a ny habits. Ex- larger place. Experienced, practical and 
cellent references. 0 4162. reliable man. No. 4184. 

WANT position as master mechanic. ANT 
Now employed. Wxuperienced in both WANT position as overseer finishing de 


steam and electric plants and can han- 


dle work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 4163. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Experienced on many different fabrics 
and am competent and-reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 


oe overseer. Good references. No. 
4167. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 
give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 


service. No. 4168. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 


night superintendent but wish day job. 
References to show ability. character 
and past record. No. 4169 


WANT en as superintendent or 
will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
dle any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 
dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 


WANT pesition as carder or spinner. 
Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac — 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 
references. No. 73. 


WANT position as overseer 
Practical man of 
practically all 
South. 


spinning. 
long experience on 
yarn .counts made in 
Good references. No. 4174. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 
Good references. No. 4175. 


partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 
12 years as overseer on white and col- 


ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 
both colored and white Now employed. 
First-class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer's position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long experience. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 
hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 
specialized in fancy weaving and deé- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
plants. Good references. No. 
4192. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 
in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 4193. 


superintendent or 
Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre. 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding anv- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I C. S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 
weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
rt a 3 years. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 
No. 4196. 


WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 
tler for quality production and good 
eeeer of help. Good references. No. 
4 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 


WANT position as superintendent or seer and am competent worker. Good 
would take overseer of carding and references. No. 4199. 
spinning. Many years’ experience as — 
superintendent and overseer and am WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
well qualified in every respect. Best years as overseer and can give first- 
of references. No. 4171. class references. No 4200. 
SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- WANT position as superintendent of 


ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain vork. Satisfactory 
references. No. 


yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and winding and can 
give good references. No. 4201. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 32 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. No. 4178. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of pees habits and 
character and can give good refer- 
ences. No. 4303. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences, No. 42038. 
WANT position as spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 


good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 


WANT position as carder or carder and 


spinner. Am hustler for production and 
quality and know how to keep costs 
down. No. 4204. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had 12 years’ experi- 
ence. Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know busi - 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 


WANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 
employed by good mill but desire to 
change Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 


WANT position as carder. 


Thoroughly 


understand the carding process and 

have long term of experience in good 

mill. Best of references. No. 4208. 
WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 


‘ perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 
of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits. Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References. No. 4111. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 41 
vears old, have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 
help. No. 4113. 


MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 
chinist and mechanical engineer. Cor: 
respondence strictly confidential. No. 
4114. 


WANT position as superintendent 
yarn mill, or would accept place as 
carder and spinner. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results and 


of 


who can successfully manage help. Ref- 
erences. No. 4423. 

WANT position as overseer carding. 
Qualied by experience and training to 


handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4224. 

WANT rposition as superintendent o 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent but would like 


better job. Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it. No. 4225. 

WANT position as overseer weave room 


or cloth room. Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 
References to show character and abil- 
ity. No. 4226. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent Age 25, graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 
manager of testing laboratory in large 
mill. Excellent reference. No. 4227. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 
a wide variety of goods. Excellent ref- 
erences. No. 228. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, 


either or both. Age 35, have family. 
Experienced man who can give as ref- 
erence some of the best mills in the 
South. No. 4231. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving or 
superintendent of plain weaving mill. 
Long experience as both superintendent 
and overseer and can get excellent re- 
sults. 0. 4333. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as night carder, but wish day 
job Have had 20 years’ experience fs 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp 
ing, both white and colored work GC 
furnish good references. No. 4884 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, ane & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., E. 
Link-Belt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. tndustries, 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
6BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


inc. 


Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Chanotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton 4@ Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 

BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Vons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, pneguee & Co 

BOBBIN HOLD eERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 

See also Spools & Bobbins. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


inc. 


BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Wiite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BRETTON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steei Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. . 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)—. 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
6. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp 
& Machine Co. 

& B. American Machine, inc. 

Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Roy & Son, 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabo!l Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 


OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weidon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, ine. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
ey & Lane. 
E. du Pont de Co., inc. 
A., 
National Aniline Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


WORKs— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse — & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mito. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollin sworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

68. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 4 Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern indle Fl 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
ed Clutches. 


FUSE 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Work 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 

Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Bali and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mf 
HARNESS FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Co. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES-- 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Hou nton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mf 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Stafford Co., T 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cees. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ “eddie “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co 
N. VY. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 

——-See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon ne Saddie Co. 

Garland Mfg 

Textile Mill” Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 


iLs— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
U. S. Ol! Co 
Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
ONE. PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAIN TS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PERBORATE SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton &@ ight Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICK 
Garland Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Re 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Maehine Works. 


PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (lron)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

—See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 


SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOOoDs)— 


Amory, Browne & Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


———-See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son. tInc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

A. E. Staley Mfg. © 

Corn Products dining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C« 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


Slip-Not Leather Belting is most sat- 
isfactory Belting ever manufactured 
for textile industry. 


Convince yourself of its superiority 
by mailing us trial order at once. 


SLIP-NOT 


w. FP. 
IS WATER-PPOOF 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


= 
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John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz. H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SrPiNVULE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana S&S., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co 


—-See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Utd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
‘' Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. ' 
|. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE 
Economy Baler Co 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Metz, H. A. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyctone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 


Jacques, Wolf Co. STEEL— 


Sevdel-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 


YARNS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum 4& Co. 
WHIZZERS— Mauney-Steele Co 
Tothurst Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
W INDERS— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WIinDdoows— 

Lupton’s, 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


David, Sons, Inc. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


SINGLE OR 
“““DOUBLE FLANGI 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Kun Smoothest, Wear Longest ' 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


factory. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing | 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Thursday, June 25, 1924. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ALL STEEL 


CONO YARN 


PROOF PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 

baling press is 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 
Chamber 
inclosed—no 
x 


ope nings 

he chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever;r. lock At two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking devic 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 


ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and  0over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out ijndepend- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 


We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service T he users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is conve adent to load with great pressure and rapid in 


operation. Very st abet intially constructed 
Dept. S. T. 


ECONOMY BALER Co. Ann arvor, Mich. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are unif rmiy tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Moar. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville. S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supp!y—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Saiem, N. C. 


A full line of 


SULPHUR COLORS 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO 


HAMETZ & 


One: Te Street. New York rh City. 
ph wa 
Char rlotte 


jan 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


| J. T. MORELAND, President 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Thursday, June 26, 1924. 


WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
: changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
| MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


(Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 


One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. 


price may mean the difference between disappointment and complete satisfaction. 


North (uolina. 


A little higher 
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